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Fury  as 

Major 

wins 
poll 


Ohwi  Boweott 


THE  Conservative 
Party  last  night 
denied  it  had  sys- 
tematically rigged 
a BBC  Radio  tele- 
phone poll  which 
ended  in  bitter  political  recrim- 
inations as  John  Major  was 
elected  Personality  of  the  Year. 

The  Deputy  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Michael  Heseltine, 
stepped  into  the  row  to  hack 
the  BBC’s  selection  proce- 
dures by  claiming  Mr  Major’s 
victory  was  due  to  nothing 
more  than  the  “enthusiasm  of 
Conservative  Party  voters". 

But  senior  Labour  figures, 
and  the  independent  pollster. 
Bob  Worcester  of  MORI, 
denounced  the  outcome,  alleg- 
ing widespread  vote-fixing. 

Labour’s  campaigns  spokes- 
man, Brian  Wilson,  said: 
"This  is  the  least  credible 
result  since  Father  Ted  [the 
Channel  4 sitcom  priest]  was 
given  the  golden  priest  award 
on  Christmas  Eve.” 

Mr  Major’s  disputed  vic- 
tory will  nonetheless  bring 
succour  to  Conservatives  who 
believe  his  easy-going  person- 
ality is  the  only  weapon  they 
possess  in  the  fight  to  win 
another  term  in  office  against 
overwhelming  opinion  poll 
odds. 

The  end  of  year  poll  — from 
which  the  Labour  leader, 
Tony  Blair,  was  banned  be- 
fore Christmas  because  of  a 
leaked  fax  urging  Labour  sup- 
porters to  call  in  on  his  behalf 
— also  served  to  expose  the 
parties'  extreme  sensitivity, 
giving  a foretaste  ofbow  they 
may  stoop  to  every  trick  of 
media  manipulation  in  the 
coming  general  election. 

The  Boxing  Day  dispute 
was  triggered  by  the  BBC’s 
revelation  that  it  had  disqual- 
ified 4.000  votes  for  Mr  Major 
in  the  Today  programme’s 
annual  poll  on  the  grounds 
that  they  represented  multi- 
ple voting  by  the  same  tele- 
phone number. 

Amid  a welter  of  claims  ana 
counter-accusations,  the  BBC 
confirmed  that  it  would 
review  its  vote-checking  pro- 
cedures and  may  be  forced  to 
cancel  future  Personality  of 
the  Year  competitions. 

The  adjusted  result  an- 


nounced yesterday,  gave  dm 
Prime  Minister  23.5  per  cent 
His  nearest  rival,  the  Wolver- 
hampton nursery  teacher, 
Lisa  Potts,  who  defended  her 
pupils  from  a machete  attack, 
was  supported  by  ZLSper 
cent  erf  callers.  In  third  place 
was  the  Burmese  opposition 
leader  Aung  San  Sou  Kyi, 
with  17.5  per  cent 

Mr  Major,  who  is  spading 
the  Christmas  holiday  with 
his  family  in  Huntingdon,  de- 
clined to  appear  on  the  pro- 
gramme. He  is  due  to  be  inter- 
viewed on  Today  early  in  the 
new  year.  . 

Downing  Street  last  night 
declined  to  -comment  on 

riaimft  that  it  had  awlrwri  the 
BBC  to  Iteep  thb  cEsqualifica- 
tion  of  votes  Secret. 

Denying  the  result  was  due 
to  vote-rigging,  Mr  Heseltine 
said:  “I  don’t  think  that  is 
anything  to  do  with  the  Con- 
servative party.  It  Is  the 
enthusiasm  of  Conservative 
supporters.  But  the  fact  is 
that  John  has  won.  Now  why 
don’t  we  just  sit  hack  and 
enjoy  it?" 

But  Mr  Worcester  of  MORI 
Said  the  disqualification  of  80 
many  votes  was  an  admission 
that  there  had  been  an 
attempt  to  rig  the  result  ‘The 
Tory  Party  clearly  has  been 
rigging  ...  otherwise  they 
would  not  have  disallowed 
4.000  votes.  Why  4,000?  It’s 
arbitrary,”  he  told  the  BBC's 
World  at  One. 

Labour  greeted  the  result 
with  practised  incredulity. 
Tony  Banks,  MP  for  Newham 
North  West,  said:  “The  idea 
that  John  Major  could  end  up 
being  voted  Personality  of  the 
Year  is  so  ludicrous  as  to  beg- 
gar belief  It  just  indicates 
that  the  Labour  Party  has  gat 
an  awfbl  lot  to  team  when  it 
comes  to  rigging  polls.” 

Telephone  numbers 
recorded  as  voting  two  or 
three  times  were  not  automat- 
ically discounted,  given  that 
the  average  household  con- 
tains several  members.  Only 
those  found  to  have  called  In 
repeatedly  were  disqualified. 

A BBC  spokeswoman  said: 

“It  is  sad  if  people  make 
multiple  votes  because  It 
attacks  the  integrity  of  our 
poll.  We  review  the  competi- 
tion every  year.  It  may  run 
again,  it  may  not" 
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Chilling  out  for  charity 


Putting  the  spin  on  Cherie  Booth 


Assistant  and  minder  appointed  to  help 
Labour  leader’s  wife  cope  with  election 


Ewn  MacArirftt,  Cfatafr 
PoRtlcaJ  Correspondent 


M M JVHEN  is  a spin-doe- 
■N m tor  not  a spin-doc- 

WmWm  tor?  The  answer: 

WK  W when  she  is  assis- 
tant or  minder  to  Cherie 
Booth,  wife  of  Labour  leader 
Tony  Blair.  Or  so  it  seemed 
last  night 

But  the  answer  was  proving 
difficult  to  swallow  for  some, 
especially  when  it  turned  out 
that  Fiona  Millar,  the  assis- 
tant or  minder  in  question, 
was  the  long-time  partner  of 
Alastair  Campbell,  Mr  Blair’s 
spin-doctor  par  excellence. 

It  might  seen  incestuous 
that  Mr  Campbell's  partner 
should  carry  out  a tdrnhRr  role 
fin:  Mrs  Blair  as  he  does  for  Mr 
Blair.  But  both  families  have 
been  friends  since  before  Mr 
Campbell  became  bis  chief 
press  secretary,  back  to  when 
he  was  political  editor  of  the 
Daily  Mirror  and  Ms  Millar 
was  a lobby  journalist  on  the 
Daily  Express. 


Ms  Millar  has  been  a friend 
of  Gherie’s  for  years  and  has 
unofficially  looked  after  her 
press  interests  from  time  to 
time. 

Her  brief  now  is  to  to  aid 
Cherie  daring  the  election 
campaign,  helping  with  the 
itinerary  and  organisation, 
but  apparently  not  spin- 
doctoring. 


The  real  spin-doctor  said: 
“She  will  be  there  as  a friend. 
It  is  a non-job.”  Which  is  a 
dismissive  tone  to  adopt 
towards  your  long-term  part- 
ner and  mothWHof  your 
children 

But  the  spin-doctor  was  un- 
repentant as  he  went  on  to 
make  a distinction  between 
the  work  of  a spin-doctor  and 
Mb  Millar's  work. 

Cherie  did  not  want  to  meet 
the  press  but  if  she  did,  that 
would  be  dealt  with  by  the 
press  office,  or  spin-doctors. 


Cheap  Booth ...  to  get  help 
with  organisation  but  no  spin 


Fiona  Millar ...  long-time 
friend  appointed  to  ‘nan-job’ 


“We  wffl  take  over  when 
the  press  have  to  be  dealt 
with,”  the  source  close  to 
Alastair  Campbell  said. 

Ms  Millar’s  assignment 
completes  the  election  quartet 
of  the  political  wives  and 
their  minders:  on  the  one 
side,  Cherie  and  Fiona,  on 
the  other,  Norma  Major  and 
her  minder,  EUeen  Wise, 
head  of  news  at  Conservative 
Central  Office. 

The  only  one  of  the  four 
women  talking  yesterday  — 
anonomously  — said  the 
press  was  being  “silly”.  They 
were  not  going  to  be  signifi- 
cant to  the.  election,  as  some 
journalists  suggested.  “It  is 
all  hype,"  she  said  They 
would  make  appearances  but 
not  political  Judgments. 

The  battle  of  the  wives 
began  in  September.  Influ- 
enced by  the  high  profile 
achieved  by  Hillary  Clinton 
and  Bob  Dole’s  wife.  Eliza- 
beth, in  a dull  US  election,  the 
Daily  Telegraph  and  the  Daily 
Express  ran  stories  saying 
Conservative  Central  Office 
would  use  Mrs  Major  more 
prominently.  “Norma  is  PM’s 
secret  weapon  in  poll  battle" 
said  the  Daily  Express 
headline. 


Ironically,  though  Ms  Mil- 
lar and  Cherie  have  walk-on 
roles,  both  are  said  to  have 
been  important  influences  in 
turning  their  respective  part- 
ners to  Labour  politics. 

Mr  Blair  was  said  to  have 
only  a hazy  interest  in  poli- 
tics until  meeting  Cherie. 
while  Mr  Campbell  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  influ- 
enced by  the  strong  socialist 
tradition  in  Miss  Millar’s 
family. 


Nurses 

‘admit 

Saudi 

killing9 


Luke  Harding 
and  Kathy  Evans 

two  British  nurses 
held  on  a murder  charge 
in  Saudi  Arabia  have 
confessed  to  killing  their  Aus- 
tralian colleague  unintention- 
ally, a leading  Saudi-owned 
daily  newspaper  reported 
yesterday. 

Quoting  police  sources,  al- 
Hayat  said  Lucille  McLauch- 
lan  and  Deborah  Parry  admit- 
ted to  senior  Saudi 
Investigating  officers  that 
they  carried  out  the  killing. 

If  their  plea  of  manslaugh- 
ter is  accepted  by  an  Islamic 
court  the  two  women  would 
escape  being  publicly  behead- 
ed. Under  Sharia  law  a mur- 
der has  to  be  premeditated  to 
carry  the  death  penalty. 

Miss  McLauchlan,  aged  33, 
from  Dundee,  and  Miss  Parry, 
aged  41,  from  Birmingham, 
were  formally  charged  an 
Christmas  Eve  with  the  mur- 
der of  Yvonne  Gilford,  who 
was  55.  The  Australian  nurse 
was  stabbed  five  times,  hit 
with  a hammer  and  smoth- 
ered in  her  room  at  King 
Fahd  Military  Medical  Col- 
lege in  Dhahran.  where  all 
three  women  worked. 

Al-Hayat,  based  in  London 
and  one  of  the  Arab  world's 
most  reputable  newspapers, 
said  the  British  women  were 
caught  using  the  dead  nurse’s 
credit  cards  on  December  18. 
a week  after  the  killing. 

They  were  allegedly  cap- 
tured by  security  video  cam- 
eras while  going  on  a shop- 
ping spree.  Saudi  police  bad 
been  monitoring  the  move- 
ments of  all  suspects,  includ- 
ing the  British  nurses. 

The  newspaper  claimed 
Miss  Gilford  had  been  mur- 
dered following  a party 
attended  by  the  two  British 
nurses.  Afterwards  a row 
took  place.  Miss  McLauchlan 
and  Miss  Parry  later  con- 
fessed to  killing  their  col- 
league to  senior  Investigating 
officers  in  Dhahran  but  in- 
sisted their  actions  were  un- 
intentional, it  was  reported. 

The  Saudi  newspaper  did 
not  reveal  the  cause  of  the 
turn  to  page  3,  column  1 
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Banzai!  The  tag  to  snag  the  bonsai  crime  wave 


VhwkChuufliary 


ANYONE  given  a bonsai 
tree  for  Christmas  this 
year  is  likely  to  encounter 
few  problems  looking 
after  it. 

The  ancient  art  of  bonsai 
growing  is  difficult  enough, 
but  there  is  also  a good 
chance  that  your  tree  might 
end  up  going  for  a walk.' 
There  are  reports  of  a 
bonsai  crime  wave  costing 
thousands  of  pounds. 

But  fear  not  — bonsai  en- 
thusiast Martin  Unwin  has 
developed  the  latest  gadget 
In  the  fight  against  bonsai 
crime  — an  electronic  tag 
that  helps  owners  track 


down  their  stolen  minia- 
ture trees. 

Using  technology  first  de- 
veloped to  protect  motor- 
cycles, Mr  Unwin’s  com- 
pany, Bon-Tag,  provides 
bonsai  enthusiasts  with 
kits  to  manufacture  their 

own  microchip  transpon- 
ders which  can  be  injected 
into  the  tiny  trunks  of  the 
trees. 

If  a tree  is  stolen  and  Is 
then  recovered  by  polios. 
Its  ownership  can  be  identi- 
fied by  running  a hand-held 
scanner  over  it  and  reveal- 
ing its  unique  serial 
number. 

Mr  Unwin,  aged  37,  from 
Bebington,  WlrraL,  said:  “I 
have  been  studying  bonsai 


since  1989,  and  I have  al- 
ways been  keen  on  horti- 
culture. I became  aware  of 
the  need  tor  better  security 
after  visiting  a specialist 
nursery  which  had  had  a 
number  of  prize  trees 
stolen,” 

According  to  Mr  Unwin,  a 

bonsai  enthusiast  himself, 
the  transponders  need  no 
power  sources,  are  hard 
working  and  last  for  de- 
cades, providing  a life-long 
hidden  security  mechanism 
for  collectors  of  the  trees, 
which  can  be  worth  thou- 
sands of  pounds. 

The  tracking  kits  can  be 
purchased  at  specialist 
garden  centres,  through 
bonsai  magazines  and 


through  bonsai  shows. 
Once  the  tracking  device 
has  been  fitted,  a sign 
warning  thieves  that  it  is 
traceable  Is  also  placed 
near  the  tree. 

Mr  Unwin  said:  “These 
trees  are  living  works  of 
art 

“Some  of  the  specimens 
in  major  museums  are 
priceless  because  they  have 
been  passed  down  from 
generation  to  generation. 

“Putting  the  chip  to  the 
tree  does  not  harm  it  at  all, 
because  you  drill  through 
the  outside  bark  which  is 
effectively  dead.  We 
haven't  had  a tree  yet  died 
because  of  having  a chip 
installed." 
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Only  Fools  And  Horses  the  most  watched  TV  show  as  corporation  has  eight  programmes  irftop  i 0 □ EastEnders  tops  soaps  figures 

BBC  wins  Christmas  ratings  battle 


Andrew  Cidf 

Media  Correspondent 


THE  BBC  romped  to 
its  traditional 

Christmas  Day  vic- 
tory over  ITV.  with 

eight  of  the  top  10 

rated  programmes. 

Only  Fools  And  Horses,  the 
bookmakers’  favourite,  was 
the  most  watched  show,  at- 
tracting 18.7  miHicrn  viewers, 
according  to  unofficial  early 
estimates  published 
yesterday. 

BBCl  captured  53  per  cent 
of  the  Christmas  Day  audi- 
ence, compered  with  ITV’s  26 
per  cent  The  shares  are  al- 
most Identical  to  1995.  when 
BBCl  won  a 54  to  25  per  cent 
victory. 

ITV,  which  dominates  the 
ratings  for  51  weeks  a year,  is 
used  to  coming  off  second  best 
to  the  BBC  at  Christmas.  The 
corporation  invested  £43  mil- 
lion In  Its  two-week  festive 
package  for  BBCl  and  BBC2. 

Even  ITV’s  bankers  — Cor- 
onation Street  and  Heartbeat 
— fared  badly  against  the 
BBC’s  big  bitters,  including 
EastEnders  and  the  terres- 
trial premiere  of  Steven  Spiel- 
berg’s Jurassic  Bark. 

Television  watching 
reached  its  height  at  9.30pm 
on  Christmas  Day,  when  the 
audience  for  Only  Fools  and 
Horses  peaked  at  19.1  million. 
A total  of  283  million  were 
watching  the  four  terrestrial 
channels  at  the  time. 

Viewing  figures  were 
slightly  down  on  Christmas 
1996;  the  highest-rating  pro- 


gramme last  year  was  one  of 
two  editions  of  EastEnders, 
with  223  minion. 

Heartbeat,  ITV’s  drama 
starring  Nick  Berry  as  a 
Yorkshire  policeman,  which 
normally  attracts  15  mm  ion 
viewers,  snipped  to  llth  place, 
with  7.9  rnffllon. 

Some  of  the  unofficial  esti- 
mates win  be  increased  when 
viewers  who  videoed  pro- 
grammes to  watch  later  are 
included  in  the  official  figures 
to  be  published  by  the  Broad- 
casters’ Audience  Research 
Board  (BARB)  In  two  weeks. 

BBCi’s  EastEnders  won  1 he 
soaps  battle  with  1&9  million 
against  Coronation  Street’s 
disappointing  9.4  min  ten.  The 
Street  was  ITV’s  highest 
placed  programme  at  number 
seven. 

A BBC  spokesman  said; 
“We  are  glad  viewers  chose  to 
spend  so  much  of  Christmas 
Day  with  the  BBC." 

ITV,  heavily  criticised 
three  years  ago  by  the  Inde- 
pendent Television  Commis- 
sion for  not  trying  hard 
enough  over  Christmas,  had 
assembled  a more  promising 
line-up.  It  had  ttnfcpd  the  day 
together  with  a live  global 
party  from  HMS  Belfast, 
hosted  by  Anthea  Turner. 

An  ITV  spokeswoman  said: 
“Christmas  is  the  time  when 
the  BBC  traditionally  go  for 
broke  and  transmit  all  their 
top-rating  shows  and  major 
movies  in  order  to  dominate 
the  ratings." 

ITV’s  big  movie.  The 
Remains  Of  The  Day  attracted 
4.6  million,  compared  with 
Jurassic  Park’s  145  million. 


TV  viewing  figures 


Ui-  ■ 


Christmas  Day  1996, manor* 

" "'Only  Foote  and  Hones  (BBCl) 
EastEnders  (BBCl) 
Jurassic  Park  (BBCl) 
Vicar  of  Dibtay(B8Cl) 
i All-New  Christmas  Bloomers  (B8C1) 
Ansnal  Hospital  <3oee  West  Q3BC1) 
Coronation  Street  (ITV) 
The  Queen  (BBCl) 
Noel's  Christmas  Presents  (BBCl) 
Des  O’Connor's  Christmas  with  die  Stars  (ITV) 

Christmas  Day  1995,  mlSons 

TW*<-  • . EastEnders  H (BBCl) 

i EastEnders ) (B8C1) 

• " One  Foot  In  the  GravB  (BBCl) 

^3l|  j '•  - _ • Coronation  Street  (nv) 

: ‘ _ Keeping  Up  Appearances  (BBCl) 

■ ■ , ' Hook  (BBCl) 

Indecent  Proposal  (BBCl) 
NoeTa  Christmas  Presents  (BBCl) 
Auntie’s  New  Bloomers  (BBCl) 
Only  Foote  and  Horses  (BBCl) 


Rodney  (Nicholas  Iyndhinst)  and  Del  Boy  (David  Jason)  in  fimcy  dress  for  the  Christinas  Day  edition  of  Only  Fools  And  Horses 


Register  of  police  freemasons  urged 


Culture  of  secrecy  encourages 
suspicions,  says  watchdog 


Owan  Boweott 


POLICE  officers  who 
are  freemasons 
should  be  forced  to 
record  their  member- 
ship in  an  open  register  to 
dispel  suspicions  about 
favouritism  and  divided  loy- 
alties, a public  watchdog  pro- 
posed yesterday. 

The  Police  Complaints  Au- 
thority warned  that  there  was 
a relatively  widespread  belief 
that  same  officers  were  sub- 
ject to  masonic  influences,  al- 
though it  uncovered  no  dear 
evidence  of  abuse. 

The  PCA’s  proposal  — in  a 
written  submission  to  the 
Commons  Home  Affairs 
select  committee  — will  add 
to  growing  pressure  for  both 
the  police  and  senior  lawyers 
to  declare  their  membership 

of  masonic  lodges. 

The  select  committee  is 
conducting  an  inquiry  into 


the  influence  of  freemasonry 
and  investigating  whether 
any  restrictions  an  member- 
ship should  be  imposed  on 
police  officers,  prosecutors, 
judges  or  magistrates. 

The  PCA  report  claimed 
there  were  numerous 
instances  in  which  dissatis- 
fied applicants  alleged  that 
their  complaints  were  not 
properly  investigated  “be- 
cause they’re  all  masons”. 

It  said  a statutory  register 
of  membership  should  even- 
tually be  established;  in  the 
meantime  officers  should  be 
required  to  record  their  lodge 
affiliations  on  their  force  per- 
sonnel files. 

John  Cartwright,  the  PCA’s 
deputy  oh  airman  t told  BBC 
Radio  yesterday:  “At  least  we 
are  starting  to  dismantle  thi« 
culture  of  secrecy  which  we 
think  is  harmful  to  the  police 
service. 

. “We  have  the  situation 
sometimes  in  quite  serious  in- 


vestigations where  we  dis- 
cover that  senior  police  offi- 
cers Or  middle-ranking  police 
officers  are  members  of  the 
same  masonic  lodge  as  people 
who  are  suspected  of  quite 
serious  criminal  offences. 

“There  may  be  nothing 
wrong  going  on  but  certainly 
the  public  and  critics  put  two 
and  two  together  and  jump  to 
the  wrong  conclusion.” 

The  PCA’s  move  reinforces 
anxiety  about  the  Influence  of 
fjreemasonry  expressed  by 
Scotland  Yard  and  the  Associ- 
ation of  Chief  Police  Officers 
(Acpo).  Earlier  this  year,  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Commis- 
sioner Sir  Paul  Condon  urged 
officers  not  to  join  lodges. 

“1  believe  that  if  freema- 
sonry was  particularly  strong 
in  the  police  service  in  the 
past  it  is  not  any  more.  Sir 
Paul  said.  “However,  because 
of  the  public  concern  sur- 
rounding this  issue  I would 
advise  my  colleagues  that  it  is 
better  that  they  are  not  in- 
volved in  freemasonry." 

In  October,  Acpo  suggested 
that  members  of  the  police 
service  who  were  freemasons 


John  Cartwright  ‘people 
jump  to  wrong  conclusion’ 

shonld  consider  resigning 
from  the  brotherhood  and 
that  masonic  membership 
should  be  compulsorily  regis- 
tered. 

Both  the  recent  revelation 
that  Sir  Frederick  Crawford, 
chairman  of  the  Criminal 
Cases  Review  Authority,  was 
a leading  freemason  and 


claims  that  the  Dunblane 
mass-murderer  Thomas  Ham- 
ilton may  have  benefited  from 
masonic  connections  have 
heightened  public  concerns. 

But  resistance  to  the  idea  of 
a police  register  has  been 
growing.  The  Police  Federa- 
tion, which  represents  120,000 
junior  officers,  has  opposed 
the  scheme,  accusing  chief 
constables  of  planning  an 
“unwarranted  interference” 
with  the  private  lives  of 
police  officers. 

Brian  McKenzie,  of  the 
Superintendents’  Associa- 
tion, suggested  yesterday  that 
any  register  should  apply  to 
the  entire  criminal  justice 
system.  “We  would  have  no 
objection  at  all  to  compulsory 
registration  of  Interest  in 

such  things  as  masonic  lodges 
if  other  components  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  — 
such  as  judges.  Crown  Prose- 
cution Service  lawyers  and 
members  of  the  PCA  — also 
declared  an  interest,”  he  sug- 


“They  wield  just  as  much 
power  as  police  officers. 
Police  officers  feel  there  Is  an 


attack  on  their  integrity.  We 
have  got  nothing  to  hide  — 
but  why  single  out  police 
officers?” 

Lord  Justice  Willetts,  a 
judge  in  the  Chancery  Div- 
ision of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
who  is  also  a freemason,  yes- 
terday denied  that  lawyers 
had  ever  been  subject  to 
undue  influences  because  of 
their  membership  of  the 
organisation. 

“I  have  been  a mason  for  20 
years  before  I became  a 
judge,”  he  declared  on  BBC 
Radio.  “It  didn’t  affect  my 
practice  at  the  bar  and  it 
doesn't  affect  my  position  on 
the  bench.”  The  masonic 
oath,  he  added,  was  entirely 
compatible  with  the  oath  of  a 


judge. 

There  are  thought  to  be 
around  475JJ00  freemasons  in 
almost  9,000  lodges  tn  the 
United  Kingdom;  First  estab- 
lished in  this  country  in  1717, 
high-profile  members  include 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  who 
joined  the  navy  lodge  in  1952, 
and  foe  Duke  of  Kent -who  is 
yhfr  grand  master  ano  titular 
head  of  British  freemasonry. 
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Queen  loses  half 
of  her  viewers 
over  six  years 


Andrew  Cidf 


THE  Queen  has  lost 
more  than  half  of  her 
Christmas  Day  viewers 
over  the  past  six  years. 

This  year’s  message, 
recorded  at  Sandringham, 
was  watched  by  a total  of  11 
million  BBCl  and  ITV 
viewers,  a drop  of  nearly  3 
million  in  Just  12  months. 

The  decline  in  interest  In 
the  message  wOl  dismay 
the  Qneen  who  has 
regarded  the  broadcast  as 
one  of  her  most  significant 
duties  of  the  year. 

In  1991  it  was  watched  by 
23.2  million,  having  be- 
came firmly  established  as 
a 3pm  poat-Chrietmas 
lunch  institution. 

Her  xoicontxovexsial  1996 
version,  featuring  footage 
of  the  state  visits  by  Presi- 
dent Mandela  and  Presi- 
dent Chirac,  was  watched 
by  9J  million  viewers  on 
BBCl  and  1.9  million  on 
ITV,  according  to  unofficial 
early  estimates. 

Five  times  as  many 
watched  on  the  BBC,  push- 
ing If  into' eighth  place  in 
the  top  10  programmes, 
ahead  of  Noel  Edmonds  and 
Des  O’Connor. 

But  last  year  11.7  million 
watched  on  BBCl  and  2.2 
timed  hr  on  ITV. 

The  decline  in  viewing 
has  meant  the  National 
Grid  has  stopped  preparing 
for  a surge  in  electricity  de- 


mand after  the  broadcast, 
as  It  does  for  other  top- 

rated  programmes. 

The  Queen  faced  competi- 
tion from  Channel  4,  which 
cheekily  scheduled  Its  al- 
ternative message  at  3pm, 
with  impressionist  Rory 
Bremner  appearing  as  Di- 
ana, Princess  of  Wales,  a 
figure  conspicuous  by  her 
absence  from  the  Queen’s 
version.  The  show  attracted 
1.6  million  viewers. 

This  year’s  message, 
which  urged  victims  of 
tragedy  to  look  forward 
with  hope,  was  the  last  for 
two  years  to  be  produced  by 
the  BBC.  For  the  next  two 
years  it  will  be  made  by 
ITV,  although  it  will  be 
broadcast  on  all  channels 
as  normal. 

Buckingham  Palace  took 
the  production  away  from 
the  BBC  in  a move  inter- 
preted as  retaliation  for 
Panorama’s  1995  interview 
with  Princess  Diana.  That 
drew  nearly  23  million  view- 
ers. almost  equalling  the 
Queen's  1991  performance. 

The  first  Christmas  Day 
radio  broadcast  was  made 
-in  1982  by  George  V.  The 
first  televised  broadcast 

was  In  1957. 

The  slide  In  the  ratings 
does  not  take  account  of  the 
extraordinary  interna- 
tional popularity  of  the 
message,  which  is  broad- 
cast on  the  BBC  World  Ser- 
vice and  throughout  the 
Commonwealth. 


Policeman  held  in 
paedophile  inquiry 


SENIOR  pdice  officer  is 
among  seven  men 
as  part  of  an 
inquiry  into  a paedophile 
ring  at  a council-run  leisure 
centre. 

The  Inspector,  a married 
father  of  two  in  Us  early  50s. 
has  been  freed  mi  police  bail. 
He  has  been  suspended  from 
duty  While  the  Police  Com- 
plaints Authority  carries  out 
an  investigation  into  teenage 
prostitution  at  tbe  centre. 

South  Wales  police  have 
confinnedlhat  the  officer  was 
<me  of  the  seven  arrested  In 
connection  with  allegations  of 
gross  indecency  at  Aberdare 
Leisure  Centre  in  Glamorgan. 

The  Inspector  is  based  at 
Merthyr  Tydfil  and  has 
almost  30  years'  police 
experience. 

Detectives  are  Interviewing 
a 15-year-old  boy  who,  it  is  al- 
leged, worked  as  a rent  boy, 
using  tbe  leisure  centre  as  a 
base.  A 14-year-old  boy  is  alia? 
being  questioned. 

The  boys  gave  police  a list 


of  seven  names,  all  profes- 
sional men  in  the  South 
Wales  area. 

Officers  made  the  arrests 
on  Monday  and  the  seven 
were  held  at  separate  police 
stations.  The  inspector  was 
on  his  way  to  work  when  offi- 
cers from  his  own  force 
detained  him 

Other  detectives  were  wait- 
ing at  Cardiff  airport  to  arrest 
two  of  the  men  as  they  flew  in 
from  Amsterdam . 

Three  are  from  Aberdare, 
two  from  Merthyr  Tydfil,  one 
is  from  Swansea  and  one  from 
Brecon. 

A South  Wales  detective 
said:  “These  men  are  all 
highly  regarded  in  the  com- 
munity. There  is  a health 
manager  and  an  architect 
involved." 

South  Wales  Police  spokes- 
woman said:  "Their  ages 
range  from  36  to  59  and  one 
man  is  a senior  police  officer 
within  the  force.” 

The  men  have  been  bailed 
until  January  15. 


The  John  Lewis 
It  s like  a 
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Yvonne  Gilford,  killed  in  her  room  in  Dhahran 


Nurses 


‘admit 


to  Saudi 


killing’ 


Britons  could  escape  execution 
if  manslaughter  plea  accepted 


Lucille  McLanchlan  in  Sandi  Arabia.  Her  brother,  John,  said  the  murder  charge  was  “very  difficult  to  comprehend* 


continued  from  page  1 
fight  between  the  three 
nurses,  but  said  they  were 
good  friends. 

Foreign  Office  officials  last 
night  dismissed  al-Hayat's 

claim  the  women  had  con- 
fessed as  “speculation".  A 
spokesman  added  yesterday: 
“The  issue  at  the  moment  is 
making  sure  the  women  get 
legal  representation.  The  con- 
sul went  to  visit  them  a few 
days  ago. 

“They  are  being  held  in 
good  conditions.  He  arranged 
with  them  to  pick  up  some  be- 
longings. What  be  is  doing 
now  is  trying  to  sort  out  some 


legal  representation  for  them. 
He  win  continue  to  visit*’ 

About  70  people  have  been 
beheaded  in  Sandi  Arabia 
this  year,  none  of  them  Euro- 
peans. -Beheading  is  the  form 
of  execution  most  regularly 
used  in  murder  cases. 

Diplomatic  sources  say  .the 
Saudi  regime  Is  likely  to  be 
unmoved  by  .representations 
from  , the  international  com- 
munity »wd  human  rights 
groups  if  Ore  British  women 
are  found  guilty  of  premedi- 
tated murder.  “You  cannot 
compromise  on  the  law  of 
God,"  one  diplomatic  source 
said. 


The  victim's  family  would 
have  to  deny  requests  for 
clemency  before  a beheading 
could  take  place.  This  second 
requirement  .appears  already 
to  have  been  fulfilled.  In  a 
statement  earlier  this  week 
Frank  Gilford*  the  dead 
woman's  brother,  said  the 
British  women  should  suffer 
the*  same  penalty  as  any 
Saudi.  “Whoever  did  ffrfe  did 
not  give  clemency  to  my  sis- 
ter," be  said.  ' 

• Miss  McLauchlan’s  brother 
John,  aged  28,  of  Dundee,  said 
yesterday  her  family  had 
been  heartbroken,  by  her 
arrest.  “We  are  struggling  to 


| handle  what  haa  happened  to 
i Lucille,”  he  added.  “It  is  very 
; difficult  for  us  to 
comprehend." 

. Her  parents  Stan  and  Ann 
intend  to  fly  to  Dhahran  as 
soon  as  they  are  given  per- 
mission to  see  their  daughter. 

Dundee  Teaching  Hospitals 
have . revealed  that  a nurse 
called  Lucille  McLanchlan 
was  dismissed  in  MSyi996  fo  r 
gross  misconduct  following  a 
police  investigation.  But  they 
say  they  cannot  link  their  for- 
mer employee  with  the  wom- 
an held  in  Sandi  Arabia. 

Mr  McLauchlan  said  hin 
sister  left  of  . her  own  accord. 


She  went  to  Saudi  Arabia  in 
August 

Saudi  Arahia’s  unbending 
Mamie  justice  system  has 
long  been  criticised  by 
human  rights*  groups  in  foe 
West.  In  Saudi  criminal 
courts  defence  lawyers  are 
not  usually  allowed  to  be 
present  Translation  facilities 
are  poor  or  non-existent. 
Defendants  have  to  answer 
questions  put  to  them  directly 
by  the  prosecuting  judge. 

British  embassy  officials 
said  yesterday  that  as  yet  no 
defence  lawyers  had  yet  been 
appointed  by  the  two  women. 
They  are  expected  to  be  in  jail 


for  a year  at  least  before  foe 
investigation  and  trial  is  com- 
plete. If  the  victim's  family 
then  accepted  pleas  for  clem- 
ency the  way  could  be  cleared 
for  blood  money  to  be  paid  to 
foe  victim's  family  for  the 
loss  of  their  relative.  How- 
ever, Sandi  sources  point  out 
that  the  state  would  still  have 
rights  over  the  case  in  pursu- 
ing a death  sentence  or  a term 
nf  fmprignnmpnt. 

The  women  can  expect  a 
relatively  swift  first  appear- 
ance in  court  But  the  trial, 
two  levels  of  appeal  court  and 
a final  petition  to  King  Fahd 
could  take  many  months. 


Cunningham  ‘knifing’  row 


Shadow  cabinet  in-fighting  over 
campaigning  roles  exposed 


Ewen  HacAskHI,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 


POLITICAL  in-fighting 
in  foe  shadow  cabinet 
broke  into  the  open 
yesterday  with  a 
move  to  discredit  Jack 
Cunningham,  the  shadow 
national  heritage  secretary. 

Mr  Cunningham  was  bot- 
tom of  a list  distributed  by 
Labour  leader  Tony  Blair, 
showing  the  number  of  days 
that  each  shadow  cabinet 
member  had  spent  campaign- 
ing. According  to  sources 
close  to  the  shadow  cabinet 
Mj-  Cunningham  notched  up 
only  three  days  this  year. 

TTie  leaking  of  foe  informa- 
tion is  part  of  foe  jockeying 
for  position  in  the  shadow 
cabinet  as  members  fight  for 
a place  in  a Labour  cabinet 
Mr  Cunningham  is  unpopu- 
lar with  some  MPs  because  of 
the  high  profile  roles  he  has 
been  given,  especially  in  the 
last  two  election  campaigns. 


Mr  Cunningham’s  allies, 
who  are  angry  at  what  they 
see  as  an  attempt  to  ambush 
him,  dismissed  the  memo  as 
inaccurate  and  out  of  dale, 
claiming  it  only  reflected 
campaign  days  organised 
through  Labour’s  campaigns 
office.  It  did  not  take  account 
of  the  many  trips  Mr  Cun- 
ningham had  undertaken  on 
Ills  own. 

One  of  his  friends  said:  *T 
can't  believe  this.  I know  he 
has  done  more  than  that  He 
was  out  last  week.  Someone 
has  tried  to  knife  him  in  the 
back.” 

Another  friend  added:  “The 
campaigns  office  has  often 
changed  the  schedule  at  24 
hours  notice  and  he  has  not 
gone,  but  instead  he  has  made 
his  own  arrangements." 

The  league  table  in  the 
! memo  was  topped  by  John 
! Prescott,  foe  deputy  leader. 
The  number  of  days  spent 
campaigning  round  the 
country  for  most  of  the 
shadow  cabinet  Is  believed  to 


jack  Cunningham:  ‘attempt 
made  to  discredit  him* 


have  ranged  from  around  10 
to  more  than  30. 

Some  front-benchers  are 
convinced  Mr  Blair  will  not  be 
able  to  find  places  at  the  cabi- 
net table  for  every  member  of 
the  shadow  cabinet 

But  Mr  Blair’s  office  was 
adamant  that  the  present 
shadow  cabinet  members  had 
nothing  to  fear:  “We  are  com- 
mitted to  abiding  by  the  PLP 


I rules.”  Under  Parliamentary 
I Labour  Party  rules,  every 
elected  member  of  the  shadow 
cabinet  has  to  be  given  a cabi- 
| net  job  during  Labour's  first  i 
year  in  government 

There  was  no  discussion 
when  Mr  Blair  circulated  the 
memo  at  the  December  11 
shadow  cabinet  meeting, 
fhrqigh  one  member  said  in  a 
stage  whisper.  “Now  we  know 
what  everyone  has  been 
i doing.” 

But  Mr  Blair  included  In  the 
1 memo  a plea  for  more  cam- 
paigning in  1997  and  shadow 
cabinet  members  have  already 
responded,  offering  themselves 
for  visits  to  constituencies 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr  Cunningham,  in  spite  of 
the  attempt  to  discredit  him. 
again  appears  destined  for 
: high  office.  He  has  been  men- 
tioned in  the  last  month  as  a 
! possible  Northern  Ireland 
Secretary.  Unionist  soarces 
hinted  they  would  prefer  him 
to  the  shadow  Northern  Ire- 
land secretary,  Mo  Mowlam, 
because  he  Is  in  the  same 
mould  as  Roy  .Mason,  one  of 
the  toughest  Northern  Ireland 
secretaries  in  dealing  with 
terrorists. 


Marchers  defiant 
as  Milosevic 
cracks  down 


InBanBorgor 

East  Eirope  Correspondent 


Thousands  of  Serbian 
riot  police  were  deployed 
cm  the  streets  of  Belgrade 
yesterday  as  President  Slobo- 
dan Milosevic  resorted  to 
force  to  stamp  out  a campaign 
of  daily  demonstrations 
against  government  election 
rigging.  But  opposition  lead- 
ers vowed  the  protests  would 
goon. 

Heavily  armed  police  — 
some  with  sniper  rifles — pre- 
vented protesters  from  gath- 
ering in  the  central  square, 
from  where  they  have 
marched  every  day  since  the 
authorities  annnltatf  opposi- 
tion wins  in  municipal  elec- 
tions on  November  17. 

The  interior  ministry 
issued  a statement  on 
Wednesday  banning  any  dem- 
onstrations that  hindered 
traffic  in  Belgrade.  A midday 
march  by  about  10,000  stu- 
dents was  allowed  to  proceed, 
but  the  police  clearly  had 
orders  to  stop  the  regular 
march  by  Belgrade  residents 
In  support  of  foe  opposition 
Zajedno  (Together)  coalition. 

The  helmeted,  blue-uni- 
formed police  surrounded  foe 
central  square  and  hustled 
Zajedno  supporters  into  a pe- 
destrian precinct.  They 
butted  those  who  resisted 
with  their  shields  and  hit 
them  with  batons.  The  crowd 

of  about  30,000  had  dispersed 

by  evening. 

Vuk  Draskovic,  an  opposi- 
tion leader,  appealed  for 
calm:  “We  have  reliable  infor- 
mation that  the  centre  of 
terrorism  wants  to  trigger 
major  clashes,  hoping  that  at 
least  a policeman  would  be 
killed,  so  they  can  order  an 
about  attack  against  us.” 

Zajedno  officials  said  they 
feared  authorities  planned  to 
arrest  their  leadership.  Zoran 
Djindjic,  another  leader, 
asked  supporters:  “Can  you 
imagine  a country  in  which, 
after  losing  local  elections,  its 
president  tries  to  provoke  a 
civil  war?  Can  you  imagine 
what  he  would  do  if  he  lost  a 
presidential  election  — pro- 
voke a world  war?” 

Mr  Djindjic  added:  “We  wfll 


Wintry  blast  set  to  continue  as  icy  roads  bring  deaths  and  injuries 


MANY  parts  of  Britain 
were  expected  to 
remain  helow  freezing 
today,  creating  treacherous 
conditions  for  motorists 
with  rain,  sleet  and  snow  to 
southern  counties. 

The  Meteorological  Office 
said  that  after  overnight 
temperatures  down  to  -4  c 

<24F),  today’s  highest  tem- 
peratures will  be  found  to 
Scotland  and  Northern  he- 
SndTat  5*C  (41*F)  and  6 C 
<4S*F). 


Else  where  the  maximum 
temperature  will  be  3 C 
(3TF).  _ 

There  were  a spate  of 
total  accidents  across  the 
country  yesterday,  as  thou- 
sands beaded  for  the  sales 
and  sporting  events. 

Two  women  died  in  an  ac- 
cident on  the  Cambridge- 
Shlre-Bedfordshire  border 
which  closed  the  A428  for 
I several  hours.  A woman 
passenger  died  after  two 
| cars  collided  to  Peterbor- 


ough early  yesterday.  The 
> A3  was  at  a standstill  as 
i drivers  made  their  way  to 
i the  Kempton  races,  and 
! traffic  around  football  sta- 
diums all  over  the  country 
was  heavy. 

Lynne  Biggs,  35,  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire. died  on  the  A1 
near  Grantham,  Lines,  as 
she  travelled  with  her  two 
daughters  to  visit  relatives 
to  Whitley  Bay,  Northmn- 
| tola,  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing. Police  believe  she  was 


caught  ont  by  a sodden  rain  j 
shower  which  turned  to  ice. 
The  girls,  aged  six  and  four, 
were  not  badly  hart. 

• The  bookies  were  yester- 
day counting  up  just  how 
much  they  lost  as  a result 
of  foe  brief  Christmas  Day 
snowfalls. 

They  could  face  a six-tig- , 
ore  payout  as  many  places . 
around  the  country  had  I 
their  first  proper  white  i 
Christmas  for  more  than  20  : 
years.  I 


O 


What  price  peace,  if  it  can  never  be 
voted  for?  Peace  does  not  just  happen. 
It  requires  concessions  at  the  top  and 
the  living  of  it  down  below. 

rPreston,  page  11 


always  manage  to  last  one 
day  longer  than  Milosevic. 
They  simply  cannot  keep 
20,000  police  In  Belgrade  every 
day,  but  we  can  hold  out  for 
six  months  if  necessary." 

The  crackdown  came  two 
days  after  the  apparent  fail- 
ure of  Mr  Milosevic's  attempt 
to  use  counter-demonstra- 
tions to  crush  the  protest 
movement.  After  warm-up 
rallies  in  the  provinces,  the 
ruling  Socialist  Party  bussed 
supporters  into  Belgrade  on 
Tuesday  and  plied  them  with 
food  and  alcohol. 

The  official  media  predicted 
a turnout  of  500,000,  but  only 
an  estimated  30,000  arrived. 
After  skirmishes  with  an  op- 
position crowd  five  times  big- 
ger, the  police  were  called  in 
and  beat  protesters.  More 
than  50  people  were  injured. 

The  first  victim  was  I 
reported  to  have  died  from  1 
his  wounds.  Doctors  at  a Bel- 
grade hospital  said  Predrag 
Starcevic,  aged  39,  died  after 
an  alleged  beating  by  govern- ; 
ment  supporters.  ; 

The  federal  deputy  prime 
minister.  Nikola  Sainovic, 
said  authorities  would  not 
use  violence.  But  he  added: 
“Anyone  who  violates  or 
questions  the  authority  of  the 
law  will  not  be  tolerated.” 

The  show  of  force  appears 
timed  to  divide  the  interna- 
tional community  and  pre- 
empt judgment  by  the  Organi- 
sation for  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe  (OSCE) 
in  a report  to  be  published 
today.  It  is  expected  to  be 
highly  critical  of  the  conduct 
of  foe  elections. 

Mr  Milosevic  turned  down 
a request  for  an  emergency 
meeting  yesterday  by  the 
United  States  charge 
d’affaires,  Richard  Miles,  who 
met  the  foreign  minister, 
MQan  MQutiuovic.  instead. 

France  yesterday  urged 

safeguards  on  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. while  foe  German 
foreign  minister.  Klaus  Kin- 
kel,  warned  Mr  Milosevic  not 
to  hinder  protests.  "A  further 
escalation  won't  be  toler- 
ated,” he  said. 

But  the  Russian  foreign 
ministry  deemed  outside 
pressure  on  Belgrade  to  be 
“Inadmissible  interference”. 
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Householdnames  revel  in  Christm^ 


The  Guardian  Friday  December  27 1996 


Old  and 
new  stars 
flourish 

on  panto 


Dan  Glaister  on  the  heros  and  villains 

hamming  it  up  fora  Yuletide  tradition 


TWO  Mr  Blobbys, 
two  Sooties  and  al- 
most 50  Tommy  the 
White  Power 
Rangers -.-yes,  it's 
panto  time  again,  as  the 
forgotten  stars  of  stage  and 
screen  rouse  themselves  for 
several  well-paid  weeks* 
work  in  theatres  around 
the  country. 

But  which  is  the  real  Mr 
Blobby?  There's  one  at  the 
Grimsby  Auditorium  in  a 
production  of  Cinderella, 
while  another  can  be  found 
at  the  Mayflower.  South- 
ampton, in  its  version  of 
Snow  White  and  the  Seven 
Dwarfs.  Meanwhile  Sooty 
pops  up  at  the  Bloomsbury 
Theatre  in  London  and  at 
the  White  Rock.  HafiHngf 
in  Aladdin.  But  panto  is 
about  seeing  real  flesh  and 
blood  stars  close  up.  House- 
hold names  can  be  found 
donning  tights  and  slap- 
ping thighs  around  the 
country. 

The  title  of  butchest  dawn* 
must  go  to  Frank  Bruno, 
stepping  out  at  the  Alham- 
bra. Bradford,  in  Jack  and 
the  Beanstalk.  Jim  David- 
son does  Dick  Whittington 
in  Bristol,  and  Paul  Daniels 
also  does  Dick  Whittington 
In  Bournemouth. 

Part  of  the  pantomime 
season’s  joy  is  the  potential 
it  offers  for  the  question 
"Where  are  they  now?”  Hi 
De  Hi  star  Su  Pollard  ap- 
pears in  Jack  and  the  Beaiv 
stalk  at  Cardiff,  and  Derek 
Nimmo  can  be  found  at 
Bath  in  Cinderella.  Alvin  i 
Stardust,  the  1970s  pop  < 
star,  a stalwart  of  Hie  panto  ] 
scene.  Is  in  Babes  in  the  1 
Wood  in  Hull,  while  a pop 
star  from  an  even  earlier  I 
era,  Freddie  Garrity,  for-  < 
merly  of  Freddie  and  the  i 


. Dreamers,  is  at  Northamp- 
- ton,  in  jack  and  the 
5 Beanstalk. 

r Other  contenders  for  the 
i “Didn’t  you  use  to  be  . . T* 
i category  Include  Lorraine 
l Chase,  appearing  In  Croy- 
' don,  David  Essex  In  Edin- 
, burgh,  and  Wayne  Sleep  in 
l Poole.  Sheffield  hosts  the 
combination  of  Danny  La 
' Rne  and  Les  Dennis,  while 
! Richmond  has  Bonnie 
Langford  and  another  vet- 
«an  dame,  Bernard 
Crlbbins. 

The  more  natural  pair- 
ings of  Little  and  Large, 
and  Canon  and  Ball  caw  be 
found  at  Swansea  and  New- 
castle respectively. 

It  is  a good  year  for  Gladi- 
ators, with  Jet  appearing 
alongside  Brian  Blessed  in 
Peter  Pan  In  Tunbridge 
Wells.  Wolf  takes  up  posi- 
tion alongside  Alvin  Star- 
dust in  Babes  in  the  Wood, 
and  Hunter  was  last  semi 
heading  for  Aladdin  at 
Southsea. 

Every  panto  needs  its  vil- 
lain, however,  and  this 
year's  panto  pooper  fra*  to 
be  Philip  Hedley,  director 
of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Strat- 
ford East  Mr  Hedley  (boo! 
hiss!)  argues  the  tradition 
of  pantomime  has  been  be- 
trayed by  the , development 
of  what  one  critic  has 
called  “soapanto”. 

“I  do  think  the  panto- 
mime is  an  enormously  im- 
portant part  of  British 
theatre  and  I hate  It  when  it 
is  treated  with  disrespect,” 
said  Mr  Hedley,  whose  pro- 
duction of  Beauty  and  the 
Beast  is  determinedly  star- 
free. 

“The  pantomime  is  a 
Christmas  tradition  that 
overrides  stars.  We  don’t 
need  them.” 
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Anti-bloodsports  campaigners  claim  fox  hunting  has  lost  advocates  and  that  even  the  ‘hunter’s  bible’  agrees.  Kamal  Ahmed  reports 

Number  of  fox  hunts  falls  to  30-year  low 


THE  number  of  fox 
hunts  has  fallen  to  Its 
lowest  level  for  30 
years  according  to 
figures  complied  by 
the  League  Against  Cruel 
Sports. 

Launching  its  Boxing  Day 
campaign  against  the  tradi- 
tional post-Christmas  bunt 
meetings,  the  league  gnM  43 
hunts  had  been 
since  the  1960s,  leaving  187 
fox  hunts  still  operating 

across  Britain 
The  figures  were  compiled 
from  Bally’s  Hunting  Direc- 
tory. described  as  "the  hunt- 
ers’ bible". 

At  the  same  time  the  num- 
ber of  drag  hunts,  the  fox- 
friendly  method  where  a 
scent  is  laid  by  a human  "run- 
ner” for  the  hnirn'h  to  follow, 
has  more  than  trebled. 

"People  are  turning  away 
from  fox  hunting,  which  the 
public  knows  is  barbaric,  to 
drag  hunting  which  is  much 
more  preferable,"  said  John 
Bryant  of  the  league’s  execu- 
tive committee.  “Public  opin- 
ion Is  now  so  against  hunting 
that  the  hunts  are  having  dif- 
ficulty recruiting  new 
people." 

Almost  all  of  the  280  Boxing' 
Day  hunts  had  to  be  called  off 
yesterday  because  of  freezing 
weather  which  made  riding 
difficult  Of  21  hunts  moni- 
tored by  the  league,  only  one, 
the  Royal  Artillery  Hunt  had 
any  success,  catching  one  fox 
on  Salisbury  Plain  In 
Wiltshire. 

"This  is  very  good  news, 
the  weather  just  got  the  better 
of  them,"  said  Kevin 
Saunders,  spokesman  for  the 
league. 

“In  most  cases  they  did 


meet  but  all  they  could  do  was 
trot  around  the  village  before 
packing  up  and  going  home-" 
More  than  1,000  demonstra- 
tors turned  up  at  meets  across 
the  country,  the  largest  at 
Maldon  in  Essex  where  200 
anti-hunting  protesters  gath- 
ered. About  30  hunters  were 
heckled  as  they  met  in  the 
town's  high  street  for  the 
annual  Essex  Farmers  and 
Union  Foxhounds  hunt, 

' The  protesters,  including  a 
waved,  piackards  and  chanted 
“Hunters  Out”,  “Cowards" 
and  “Rich  man,  poor  fox".  On 
the  other  side  of  the  street 
about  100  hunt  supporters 


The  hunts  are 
havina  difficulty 

handful  of  hunt  saboteurs, 
waved  piackards  and  chanted 
"Hunters  Out”,  “Cowards” 
and  “Rich  man,  poor  fox".  On 
the  other  side  of  the  street 
about  100  hunt  supporters 
dapped,  and  cheered  as  the 
hunt  set  ofL 

The  league  also  unveiled  its 
latest  advertising  campaign 
against  bunting  a billboard 
poster  quotes  Robin  Hanbury- 
Tenlson,  chief  executive  of 
the  British  Field  Sports  Soci- 
ety, saying  on  a Radio  5 pro- 
gramme last  yean  “If  you've 
ever  been  hunting  you’ve 
seen  how  faxes  laugh  at  the 
hounds." 

Underneath  Is  a picture  of  a 
disembowelled  fox  which  has 
been  caught  by  hounds  and 
the  message:  “He  must  have 
died  laughing.” 

But  hunters  dismissed  the 
protest,  saying  there  had  been 
meets  in  Maldon  for  75  years 


and  there  were  many  more  to 
come.  “1  have  been  coming  to 
these  meetings  for  the  past  28 
years  and  we  are  not  about  to 
be  intimidated  by  a hnridh  Of 

people  trying  to  stop  this 
great  tradition."  said  Douglas 
Mann,  a senior  hTmtor  with 
tbp  F*rrm  Arc 

The  hunt  set  off  after  30 
minutes,  closely  followed  by 
league  monitors  and  hunt 
saboteurs  wearing'  balaclavas 
and  combat  dress.  During  one 
altercation  on  the  route,  one 
of  the  hounds  was  hit  by  a 
passing  car  but  was  not 
thought  to  be  seriously 
injured.  , 

“This  may  well  be  the  last 
bloody  Boxing  Day,”  said 
Lawrie  Payne,  executive  offi- 
cer with  the  league,  referring 
to  Labour  to  ban  hunt- 
ing on  public  land  if  the  party 
wins  the  next  election. 

Elliot  Morley,  Labour's 
spokesman  on  animal  welfare 
Mid  last  wight  the  party  had 
no  plans  to  water  down  its 
promise  of  a free  Commons 
vote  on  bunting  when  it  next 

gets  into  iiffitu 

He  added:  “Reports  that  we 
are  changing  our  line  are 
pure  fabrication.  The  aboli- 
tion of  hunting  is  now  a cen- 
tral mantfeatn  commitment 
and  is  supported  by  Labour 
members  and  the  general 
public." 

Tbe  British  Field  Sports 
Society  disputed  the  leagued 
claims  that  the  number  of 
groups  going  fox  hunting  is 

falling 

A spokesman  said  that 
some  hunts  had  been  amal- 
gamated but  that  tbe  “tide  of 
opinion"  was  turning  towards 
hunting  as  a way  of  conserv- 
ing tbe  countryside. 


In  the  clear . - . riders  and  hounds  outside  Maldon  move  out  in  pursuit  of  their  prey 

Job  insecuiity^nomyth’ 


Thousands  face  discrimination 
on  mortgages,  says  Labour 


Ewan  NtacAskiU,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 


DREDS  of  thou- 
ds  of  people  face  dis- 
ni  nation  over  mort- 
secause  of  Job 
r,  according  to  a 
irvey  of  lenders. 
i generally  appear 
ig  to  give  mortgages 
in  short-term  con- 
t and  other  jobs  not 
is  permanent 
lain.  Labour's  em- 
spokesman,  com* 
>n  his  survey  of  26 
societies,  banks  and 
[ers,  said:  "Job  inse- 
s infested  our  work 
although  mortgage 

ng  companies  have 

■come  more  flexible, 
still  many  people 

secure,  permanent 
vho  are  excluded 
iving  a mortgage  or 

n said  the  Depart- 


ment of  Education  and  Em- 
ployment dismissed  the  idea 
of  job  insecurity  as  a myth 
but  the  survey  confirmed  it. 

A spokesman  for  the  de- 
partment was  unmoved  yes- 
terday: “There  is  little  evi- 
dence of  rising  insecurity  in 
employment.' The  overall 

turnover  of  jobs  has  changed 
little  over  the  past  10  years.  A 
stronger  labour  market  Is  tbe 
best  antidote  to  job  insecu- 
rity. Unemployment  is  now 

below  2 million  and  falling.'' 

A department  source  said 

there  were  no  figures  in  Mr 

Hain's  survey  to  back  up  his 
assertion  that  job  insecurity 
was  leading  to  people  being 
denied  mortgages. 

Among  those  who  res- 
ponded to  the  survey  was 
Charles  Nunneley,  chairman 
of  Nationwide  Building  Soci- 
ety. who  said:  “It  Is  not  in  the 
interests  of  either  the  bor- 
rower or  Nationwide  to  offer 
mortgage  finance  that  a bor- 
rower will  find  difficult  to 


repay.  Discrimination  in  this 
sense  is  praiseworthy,  not 
blameworthy.” 

Alistair  Dales,  chairman  of 
UCB  Home  Loans,  said:  “You 
suggested  that  there  should 
not  be  discrimination  against 
people  who  do  not  enjoy  •per- 
manent’ employment  but  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  indus- 
try, those  who  are  not  in  foil- 
time  employment  have  differ- 
ent risks  attached  to  them.  As 
a responsible  lender,  it  is  Im- 
portant for  (hose  risks  to  be 
considered  diligently  and 
pragmatically  in  order  to 
strike  the  right  balance  be- 
tween risk  and  reward.” 

A D Sneddon,  chief  general 
manager  of  Co-operative  In- 
surance Society,  said:  “For 
employees,  the  general  rule 
that  applies  is  that  employ- 
ment must  be  on  a permanent 
basis.  However,  because  the 
employment  market  is  going 
through  considerable  changes 
in  terms  of  permanency  of  po- 
sitions, flexibility  is  again  ap- 
plied, and  each  case  is  consid- 
ered on  Its  merits." 

Air  Hain  said  ministers 
should  be  addressing  job  inse- 
curity instead  of  dismissing  it. 


Sfeltthecliib^faiiiilT^shis 
natural  circle,  and  built  it  into  a 
qag:  “I  love  this  club,  it’s  just  like 
home  — filthy  and  full  of  strangers.” 

John  Fordham  on  Ronnie  Scott 
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Protesters  harry  one  rider  at  the  start  of  the  Essex  Farmers  and  Union  Foxhounds  hunt  in  High  Street.  Maldon,  Essex  photographs:  graham  turns) 
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Paper 
boy 
finds 


baby 


A NEWSPAPER  delivery 
boy  found  a new-born 
girl  abandoned  in 
buBhes  yesterday.  Police 
began  an  Immediate  search 
fix*  the  baby's  mother. 

Darren  Simms,  aged  13,  dis- 
covered the  baby  on  his 
round  in  the  Whickham  area 
of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  after 
hearing  crying.  The  child 
was  wrapped  m sheets  and  a 
towel. 

The  baby  was  taken  to  the 
maternity  unit  at  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth hospital,  Gateshead, 
where  she  was  found  to  be 
suffering  from  the  effects  of 
cold  but  was  otherwise  all 
right 

Darren,  a paperboy  since 
April,  said:  *T  was  riding 
along  the  road  on  my  bike 
when  I heard  a baby  crying. 

‘I  saw  something  next  to  a 
fence  near  a bush.  It  was  mov- 
ing backwards  and  forwards 
so  I went  and  got  my  mum. 
We  came  back  in  the  car  and 
when  we  realised  it  was  a 
baby,  my  mum  picked  her  up 
and  we  took  her  home." 

Police  later  carried  out 
house-to-house  inquiries  on 
the  nearby  Grange  estate. 

Acting  Inspector  Dave  Bone 
appealed  for  the  mother  to 
contact  police.  He  said:  “She 
may  be  in  need  of  medical  at- 
trition and  we  would  ask  her 
to  please  come  forward  as 
soon  as  possible. " 

The  discovery  came  as 
police  trying  to  trace  the 
mother  of  an  abandoned  baby 
hoy,  found  in  Ilford,  east  Lon- 
don,-an  Monday,  investigated 
a telephone  call  from,  a wom- 
an on  Christmas  Day. 

“We  are  treating  the  call  as 
genuine,"  a police  spokes- 
woman said. 


Ronnie  Scott . . . friends  claim  he  took  an  overdose  of  pills  in  the  1980s,  and  year  checked  into  a health  clinic  after  what  they  suspect  was  another  suicide  attempt 
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It’s  the  Sharps  Bedrooms  January  Sale! 

In  the  biggest  sale  of  the  year  all 
84  bedroom  styles  and  finishes  are 
available  at  HALF  PRICE.  Sharps  are 
the  UK's  No.  1 fitted  bedroom  company,  making  every  bedroom  individually, 


with  craftsman  precision,,  maximising 
the  storage, space  available  in  your 
bedroom.  And  with  over  200  Sharps 
showrooms  right  across  th&UK  there’s 


one  near  you.  So  visit  Sharps  this  week  and  start  the  New  Year  in  style. 


VISIT  YOUR  NEAREST  SHOWROOM  OR  PHONE  FREE  0800  789  789 
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Suicide  inquiry  on  jazzman 


Luke  Hartfing 


A POSSIBILITY  that  Ron- 
/\  nie  Scott,  the  jam  dub 
/ VowneL  committed  sui- 
cide is  being  investigated 
after  claims  yesterday  that  he 
had  tried  to  km  himself  at 
least  twice. 

The  celebrated  Jazzman, 
who  was  found  dead  at  his 
London  hnw*  on  Monday, 
took  an  overdose  of  pills  in 
1380s  after  a relationship 
friends  said. 

Recently  Scott  had  been 


lHrfiftas  and  depressed.  Dental 
surgery  had  left  him  unable 
to  play  his  saxophone  — in 
the  pak,  playing  had  “hauled 
him  out”  of  black  moods. 

Scott,  aged  89,  had  hoped  to 
return  to  the  stage  of  his  Soho 
club  on  Christmas  Eve,  after 
more  than  a year  away.  But 
he  abandoned  the  idea  a few 
days  before  his  death,  saying 
he  fett  he  could  not  live  up  to 
his  old  standards. 


“He  had  tried  to  km  himself 
before  as  an  attempt  to 
remind  people  how  badly  be 
felt,”  said  one  friend  who 
wished  to  remain  anony- 
mous. “It  may  have  been  a 
cry  for  help-  In  the  past  some- 
one would  turn  up  and  dis- 
cover him. 

“He  wanted  to  throw  him- 
self on  people’s  mercy.  He 
was  brought  up  by  his  Hinfl^r 
and  granny  and  grew  up 
thinking  people  In  his  life 
should  do  things  for  him. 

“He  was  a fantastic  creative 
force.  But  he  was  also  a com- 
plex figure  who,  may  have 
bran  trying  to  get  attention.” 

Scotland  Yard  said  it  bad 
no  reason  to  treat  his  death  as 
suspicious.  There  wfll  be  a 
post  mortem  on  Monday . 

Scott’s  daughter,  Rebecca, 
found  him  collapsed  in  his 
Chelsea  flat.  There  was  no 
suicide  note,  but  a glass  has 

been  sent  for  analysis. 

Rebecca,  a mature  student, 
lives  In  the  United  States. 


Scott  also  has  a son,  Nicholas. 

In  February  Scott  checked 
into  a health  riintc  after  what 
friends  believe  may  have 
been  another  suicide  attempt 
He  had  recently  relied  in- 
creasingly on  drink  and  could 
often  be  seen  “staggering 
around  his  dub”,  they  said. 
He  was  also  a chain-smoker. 

Jimmy  Parsons,  who 
worked  at  the  dub  for  20 
years,  said  there  had  been 
hundreds  of  calls  and  faxes 
from  friends  and  fans  around 
the  world  since  Scott’s  death. 

- ms  doctor  had  told  him  he 
could  resume  playing,  after 
an  operation  to  Insert  new 
teeth  into  his  gums.  Scott  had 
hoped  to  join  dub  sessions 
with  his  friend  George  Melly 
in  time  for  Christmas,  a dub 
spokesman  said. 

The  show  went  on  on 
Christmas  Eve.  “Ronnie 
wouldn't  have  wanted  it  any 
other  way,’  said  Mr  Parsons. 


. 1 


Obituary,  page  S 


Action  urged  after  woman  dies  in  prison 


LABOUR  last  night  de- 
manded a government 
statement  on  the  sixth  death 
in  is  months  at  Scotland's 
only  women’s  prison. 

The  party’s  home  affairs 
spokesman.  John  McFall, 
accused  foe  Scottish  Secre- 
tary, Michael  Forsyth,  of 
“dragging  bis  feet”  over  foe 
spate  of  suicides  at  Coraton 
Yale  prison,  near  Stirling. 

He  said  orgeat  action  was 
needed  to  improve  ccgiditkaps 
at  the  jafl,  foe  centre  • at  a 
damning  report  earlier  this 
year. 

The  body  of  Yvonne  GH- 


mour,  aged  22,  from  Glasgow, 
was  found  in  her  cell  at  foe 
prison’s  Bravo  block,  on 
Christmas  Eve. 

An  investigation  was 
launched  into  the  death,  but  it 
is  understood  it  is  being 
treated  as  a suicide. 

GUznour  had  been  serving  a 
three  month  sentence  im- 
posed at  Glasgow  sheriff 
court  on  December  8 for  as- 
sault; shoplifting  and  breach 
of  the  peace. 

Over  foe  past  15  months 
five  other  women  have  killed 
themselves  at  the  Jail. 

Mr  McFall  said:  “This  latest 


death  only  serves  to  under- 
line the  concerns  which  have 
arisen  over  foe  activities  in 
this  prison  and  the  compla- 
cent attitude  on  foe  part  of 
Scottish  Office  ministers. 


“When  Parliament  resumes 
I wfll  be  demanding  a state- 
ment from  foe  Secretary  of 
State  and  will  be  seeking  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity 
to  debate  this  matter. 

“There  is  something  seri- 
ously wrong  which  requires 
Michael  Forsyth  to  take  more 
interest  and  address  the  out- 
standing issues  with  less 
complacency." 
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THE  wreath  tied  to 
railings  outside  BBC 
World  Service  head- 
quarters at  Bush 
House,  central  London,  has 
been  quietly  removed  and  the 
threat  of  closure  of  six  lan- 
guage services  has  receded 
after  the  BBC  won  a battle 
with  the  Foreign  Office  to 
protect  Its  fhnding. 

Caroline  Thomson,  deputy 
managing  director  for  the  ser- 
vice, said:  ,fWe  have  been  on  a 
roller  coaster  in  1996,  but  now 
we  have  been  given  a breath- 
ing space." 

Sam  Younger,  TnnnngiTig  di- 
rector, who  considered 
resigning  over . the  peremp- 
tory restructuring  of  the  ser- 
vice by  John  Birt,  the  director 
general,  has  unveiled  a five 
year  strategy  which  involves 
hauling  the  service  into  the 
21st  century. 

The  controversial  restruc- 
turing — which  prompted  em- 
ployees and  the  Guardian  to 
launch  Save  the  World  Ser- 
vice campaigns  — is  going 
ahead,  with  additional  safe- 
guards agreed  between  the 
BBC  and  the  FO. 

Its  news  operation  is  to  be 
merged  with  the  BBC’s  do- 
mestic news  directorate,  and 
English  language  pro- 
grammes win  be  merged  with 
domestic  radio  production. 

But  the  tensions  have  eased 
and  the  staff  are  now  looking 
ahead.  Ms  Thomson  said:  “Be- 
cause the  World  Service  has 
been  enormously  successful, 
people  think  it  does  not  face 
the  same  competitive  chal1 
lenges  as  the  rest  of 
broadcasting. 

“It  needs  to  change  quickly. 
We  need  to  have  a vision  of 
ourselves  as  Britain's  inter- 
national public  service  broad- 
caster, rather  than  an  inter- 
national radio  station.” 

Although  the  Government 
announced  an  extra  £5  mil- 
lion of  Foreign  Office  grant- 
in-aid  in  last  month’s  Budget, 
the  World  Service  could  still 
face  a £40  million  funding  gap 
over  five  years. 

Ms  Thomson  said  the  strat- 
egy needed  a government 
commitment  to  fund  at  exist- 
ing levels  "plus  a little  hit”. 

FOr  the  fbrseeahle  future 
most  of  the  service's  140  mil- 
lion listeners  worldwide  wIR 
tune  in  on  crackly  short  wave 
or  local  AM  and  FM  stations 
rebroadcasting  its  output 
The  aim,  however,  is  to  use 
developing  digital  satellite 


Battle  stations 


□ Radio  on  short  wave  to  - 
remain  core  ofWorld  Ser- 
vice output  for  fbrseeahle 
future. 

□ Development  of  digital 

satellite  broadcasting  to  im- 
prove reception  In  South 
America  and  South  Africa, 

□ Digital  satellite  broad- 
casting to  be  used  to  develop 
a 24-hour  news  channel  to 

ran 

output 

□ Development  of  Internet 
services,  first  in  text  then  in 
audio  as  technology  ' 
improves. 

□ In  central  and  eastern 
Europe  and  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  vernacular  - 
TV  services  planned  to  com- 
plement radio. 

□ World  Service  to  be  avail- 
able 24  hours  a day  in  Brit- 
ain on  t^rnwtr1^  ittgitni 
audio  broadcasting. 


technology  to'  fill  in  poorly 
served  areas  and  to  launch  a 
second  World  Service  channel 
broadcasting  24-hour  news. 

Ms  Thomson  said:  “It 
would  not  cost  a lot  of  extra 
money  but  could  double  our 
hit  on  the  audience.”  In  areas 
such  as.  India  and  sub-Saha- 
ran Africa  offeringrotmd-the- 
clock  news  would  be  a big 
competitive  advantage. 

Ms  Thomson  said  the  ser- 
vice wanted  permission  to 
spend  grant-in-aid  on  TV  ser- 
vices in  areas  including  cen- 
tral and  eastern  Europe  and 
the  former  Soviet  Union. 

She  said  use  of  the  Internet 
could  be  of  critical  impor- 
tance in  broadcasting  Canton- 
ese services  in  the  run-up  to 
China's  takeover  of  Hong 
Kong  in  June,  when  radio  ser- 
vices could  be  jammed. 

The  £5  million  additional 
funding  has  halted  the  imme- 
diate threat  to  Jobs,  beyond 
the  100  already  axed,  al- 
though Ms  Thomson  said  dire 
warnings  before  the  Budget 
were  not  “shroud  waving”. 

She  admitted  that  the 
restructuring  was  not  the 
smoothest  process 

imaginable.  . 

“Some  staff  are  positively 
enthusiastic,  while  others  are 
putting  up  with  it  It  would  he 
unrealistic  to  expect  anything 
else,  "^he  said.  . 

“We  have  got  to  change  the 
mindset  we  need  to  introduce 
flexibility  and  become  known 
less  as  one  solid  radio  service 
and  more  as  a range  of 
services." 


AIT  quiet  at  HQ. . . Bush  House,  London  home  of  the  BBC  World  Service,  with  John  Birt  (top  left)  and  Caroline  Thomson 
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£50 
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□ June  7:  John  Birt  an- 
nounces BBC  restructuring, 
including  merger  of  World 
Service  news  and  English  lan- 
guage production  with  domes- 
tic radio  departments.  John 
Tusa,  former  managing  direc- 
tor, calls  it  a putsch. 

□ July  2:  At  Westminster 
rally,  novelist  and  former  gov- 
ernor P D James  accuses  BBC 
bosses  of  arrogance. 

□ July  15:  Pledge  from  BBC 
chairman  Sir  Christopher 
Bland:  "The  authority  of  the 
World  Service  will  not  be 
reduced."  Birt  says:  'Teople 
talk  about  it  like  a statue  in 
the  garden  that  needs  preserv- 
ing. It  is  not  an  appropriate 
image." 

□ July  16:  World  Service 
journalists  appointed  to  key 
positions  in  merged  news 
directorate. 

□ July  18:  Foreign  affiurs 
select  committee  accuses  Birt 
of  behaving  like  a “kind  of 
tsar". 

□ July  24:  Malcolm  Rifklnd, 
Foreign  Secretary,  meets 
Bland  and  orders  working 
party  to  assess  impact  of  the 
chances;  140  public  figures 
sign  open  letter  to  Guardian 


calling  on  BBC  governors  to 
reconsider. 

□ July  25:  Governors  back 
Birt  and  Bland. 

i □ July  81:  Select  committee 
; urges  Foreign  Office  to  pre-  - 
vent  service  from  being  "sub- 
merged in  vastnew  BBC 
superstructure”. 

□ August  6:  FO  minister  Jer- 
emy Hanley  says  changes  not 
“cast  in  stone". 

□ September  16:  Guardian, 
reveals  names  of  five  experts 
on  working  group  led  by  Bar- 
oness Hogg,  former  aide  to 
John  Major. 

□ September  18:  World  Ser- 
vice staff  warn  merger  will  in- 
crease costs.  . 

□ September  24:  Ninety  Jobs 
axed  because  of  £5  million 
funding  shortfall. 

□ October  14:  BBC-FCO 
working  group  announces  20 

safeguards  to  service. 

□ November  12:  Hanley  ac- 
cuses BBC  erf  waging  media 
war,  to  influence  Budget 
settlement. 

□ November  26:  FO  in- 
creases grant  by  £5  million, 

talcing  operating  budget  to 

£152.4  miTHnn.  Six  language . 
services  saved  from  closure. 
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Railtrack  sends  £38,000 bill 
to  woman  for  repairs  to  wall 


Geotfroy  Qlbbs 

THIS  year  got  off  to  a bad 

start  for  Margaret  Kemp. 
Her  garden  wall  feR  down 
after  the  January  storms, 
blocking  the  main  London  to 
Penzance  railway  line. 

The  end  of  the  yajto 
proved  even  worse.  Railtrack, 
the  multi-million-pouDd  pri- 
vatised railway  infrastruc- 
ture  company,  has  ^pre- 
sented her  with  ® 
bill  for  repairs  and  clearing 

Kemp’s  wall  sc*  off  a domino 

effect!  knocking  downaparal- 

lel  25ft  stretch  of  wall  owmed 
debris  crashing  mto  thecul 

vertbelow.  Services we*cf 

Redruth  were  cut  for  four 

Kemp,  aged  32.  if  di^ 
puti£  the  5aim. 
no  one  knows  whetter  it 
her  wall  that  came  tumbling 
down  first  and 
matter  in  the  hands  oTher  so- 
licitors. “If  there  a 
lem  with  their  wall  sm^f. 
they  should  have  been1™*1 
Sring  themselves,  she 

was  disgust 


and  “knocked  for  six"  when 
the  bill  arrived  at  her  home 
In  Redruth.  “I  am  a single 
mother  with  two  young  kids 
living  on  income  support 
How  the  bell  could  I pay  them 
nearly  £38,000?  This  happened 
nearly  12  months  ago,  and  I 
get  this  bill  Just  before 
Christmas-” 

Railtrack  denied  it  was 
playing  the  anti-Santa  “We 
regret  sending  out  a bill  like 
this  but  we  cant  be  held  res- 
ponsible for  neighbouring 
properties,”  said  a 
spokesman.  . 

“We  are  saying  It  is  her 
wall  and  her  responsibility  to 
maintain  it.  The  incident 
dosed  the  line  and  had  to  be 
ftaaii-  with  immediately.  It 
may  seem  like  s lot  of  money 
but  you  have  to  take  into  ac- 
count this  was  a structural 
load-bearing  walL" 

He  said  the  company  was 
obliged  to  send  the  letter  but 
was  hoping  the  repair  costs 
would  be  recovered  from  her 
Insurers. 

That  has  done  little  to  ease 
Mrs  Kemp’s  concern.  When 
the  wall  collapsed,  she  was 
told  she  was  not  covered  by 
her  insurance.  She  is  hoping 
her  solicitor  will  now  be  awe 
to  prove  otherwise. 
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Donald  MacLood 


MORE  than  5^>00  schools 
in  England  had  short- 
ages of  hooks  or  equipment 
that  were  damaging  chil- 
dren's education,  the  office 
for  standards  in  Education 
has  revealed. 

In  a letter  to  David  Httm- 
kett,  shadow  education  secre- 
tary, Chris  Woodhead,  Chief 
Inspector,  of  Schools,  said  is 
per  cent  of  primary  schools 
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Mchard  Norton-Taylor 


A GROUP  of  senior  diplo- 
mats and.  customs  offi- 
cers whose  conduct  in 
an  arms-to-Iraq  trial  was  sev- 
erely criticised  by  judges  will 
not  be  prosecuted  because 
key  Middle  East  witnesses 
have  declined  to  cooperate,  it 
has  emerged. 

The  Whitehall  officials  were 
attacked  for  persuading  staff 
at  the  Iraqi  and  Jordanian 
embassies  in  London  not  to 
give  , evidence  for  the  defence 
in  the  trial  in  1985  of  Reginald 
Dunk,  director  of  Atlantic 
Commercial,  an  arms  trading 
company,  and  Alexander 
Schlesinger,  a consultant 
The  two  men  pleaded  guilty 
to  trying  to  sell  200  Sterling 
submachine-guns  to  Iraq  via 
Jordan  in  breach  of  export 
control.  They  were  final  a 
total  of  £28,000  but  the  convic- 
tions were  later  quashed. 

The  Crown  Prosecution 
Service  confirmed  yesterday 
it  had  decided  “there  was  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  provide 
a realistic  prospect  of  convic- 
tion" for  the  prosecution  of 
the  officials. 

It  would  not  comment  fur- 
ther. However,  the  Guardian 
has  learned  that  Scotland 
Yard  was  unable  to  obtain 
adequate  evidence  from  either 
the  Iraqis  or  — more  surpris- 
ingly, perhaps,  given  Britain’s 
friendly  relations  with  Jordan 
— from  the  Jordanian  em- 
bassy about  the  role  of  their 
diplomatic  staff  during  the 
Dunk  affair.  A police  report 
on  the  affair  was  sent  to  the 
CPS  earlier  this  month. 

The  British  officials,  namwi 
in  the  Scott  Report  and  in  a 
1994  Court  of  Appeal  judg- 
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Trials  show  CS  spray  can 
contaminate  police  users 
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BJOLICE  officers  can  expect 
* to  be  contaminated  nn^f 
every  six  month  by  their  CS 
sp£?ys,  according  to  Home 
Office  research. 

But  foe  results'  ctf  official 
trials  on  -the  new  "incapaci- 
cants”  show  they  are  much 
less  likely  to  cause  injuries 
needing  medical  treatment 
man  the  US-style  batons  now 
being  used  by  the  police. 

Surveys  for  the  Home 
Office  found  that  two  thirds  of 
the  public  backed  the  issue  of 
CS  spray  to  police  officers. 
However,  more  were  opposed 
to  the  spray  than  were 
against  the  baton.  Most  of 
those  opposed  were  worried 
that  the  spray  was  not  a safe 
deterrent. 

Ahfcougfa  the  trials  pro- 
vided.  no  evidence  that  CS  1 
spray  causes  serious  injuries, 
they  did  Identify  problems  for  i 
police  using  it. 

Those  affected  typically 
«raplained  of  pain  or  discom- 
fort to  the  eyes  and  a burning 
sensation  on  the  skin.  Onein 
of  Dnathta* 

The  trials  showed  that  the 


average  officer  would  use  bis 
spray  four  or  five  times  a 
year,  either  to  deal  with  pub- 
lic disorder  or  a domestic  dis- 
pute. In  trial  areas,  the  spray 

StKCore 

f.T?o  reafarcbers,  however, 
found  frequent  crose-con- 
teBjJttation*’  with  spray  use, 
with  officers  affected  about 
twua  a year  on  average  and 
some  muifo  more  frequently. 
°®cera  drove  their 
affected 

by  their  sprays,  raising 
questions  of  safety".  B 

The  researchers  said  offl- 
cars  believed  all  police  should 

t£J^w  ^ fPray.  which 
ffiey  raw  as  a lesser  use  of 
force  than  a baton. 

raised  concerns 
2E£Sa^*‘  Most  officers 

However,  officers  in  several 
^ed  forces  did 
fois  training,  and  “there  are 
occasions  when  CS  is  spraJS 
»bere  a verbal  wamlim 
have  made  this  unnecessary". 


Anne  s Gate,  London  SWi  . 


worths 


The  Guardian  Friday  December  27 1996 

Ronnie  Scott 
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In  the  house  of  jazz 


THE  customers  at 
Ronnie  Scott's  Soho *  1 * * * 
jazz  dub  knew  him  , 
as  a laconic,  wise- 
cracking. chain- 
smoking loner  in  a leather 
jacket,  the  very  model  of  a 
modern  jazz  musician.  He 
would  announce  the  arrival  of 
performers  like  Coleman 
Hawkins  and  Dizzy  Gillespie 
in  an  exasperated,  gravelly 
East  London  draw],  os  if  their 
presence  on  his  premises  were 
somehow  interrupting  some 
absorbing  private  pursuit,  like 
watching  the  racing  in  the 
back  room. 

But  another  image  of  Ron- 
nie Scott,  who  has  died  aged 
69.  emerged  with  familiarity 
and  time.  It  was  of  a complex, 
romantic,  erudite  and  some- 
times obsessive  perfectionist 
of  immense  intuitive  musical- 
ity.  consuming  love  for  the  lis- 
som spontaneity  and  offhand 
virtuosity  of  jazz,  and  an  un- 
predictably  anarchic  wit 
worlds  away  from  the  steadily 
recycled  and  sometimes 
rather  dubious  stand-up  rou- 
tine he  used  as  the  front-man 
in  “the  office". 

Scott  presented  himself  pub- 
licly as  a man  nothing 
touched.  There  was  one 
resounding  exception  — his 
respect  and  admiration  for  fel- 
low jazz-players,  in  celebra- 
tion of  whose  achievements  he 
set  up  his  dub,  and  whose 
work  he  cherished  in  his  own 
way.  He  insisted  on  respectful 
attention  from  audiences,  me- 
ticulously name-checking 
every  member  of  a guest  band, 
whether  famous  or  not 
Scott  knew  that  jazz  at  its 
best  was  about  the  unique  per- 
ceptions of  improvising  per- 
formers. a collective  impact 
dependent  both  on  stars  and 
on  the  most  unobtrusive  of  ac- 
companists — not  about  inter- 
pretation of  one  artist's  com- 
position, for  the  most  part  cast 
in  stone.  He  once  called  jazz  "a 
music  of  fleeting  emotions", 
but  their  very  transitoriness 
was  the  quality  he  loved.  A 
deeply  emotional  man  him- 
self. but  one  who  concealed 
his  feelings  from  almost 
everyone  (and  frequently  from 
himself).  Scott  perhaps  heard 
in  the  elegant,  evaporating 
symmetries  of  jam  an  urgent 
tension  between  the  perfect 
and  the  ephemerally  mortal,  a 
chord  that  lay  deep  within 
him.  Most  jazz-lovers  have 
heard  a whisper  of  something 
like  it. 

Scott  was  himself  a fine  sax- 
ophone player,  respected  for 
his  rounded,  faintly  dolorous 
sound  and  improvising  flu- 
ency by  the  best  on  the  world 
stage,  but  it  was  the  dub  that 
made  his  name  internation- 
ally. The  mix  of  upmarket, 
supper-club  intimacy  and 
tatty  low-life  bohemlanlsm 
combined  the  priorities  of 
Scott  and  his  long-time  friend, 
former  saxophone  partner  and 
business  associate  Pete  King, 
but  neither  man  arrived  at  the 
chemistry  by  calculation  or 
market  research.  Scott’s  yard- 
stick was  simply  the  kind  of 


Moves  and  grooves Scott  takes  on  Dizzy  Gillespie  at  chess 


place  he  would  be  happy  to  be 
occupying  himself,  with  the 
emphasis  on  creating  an  envi- 
ronment that  suited  musi- 
cians, and  which  was  devoted 
to  appreciative  listening  (curt 
Instructions  to  listen  and  not 
talk  were  issued  on  the  tables, 
at  Scott's  behest).  The  inspira- 
tion for  the  atmosphere  rm na 
from  the  52nd  Street  New  ■! 
York  jazz  scene  of  the  young 
Charlie  Parker,  Dizzy  Gilles- , 
pie  and  Miles  Davis  that  Scott 
had  visited  In  the  forties  and 
fifties  (as  an  itinerant  musi- 
cian playing  Atlantic  liners), 
and  from  'British  surrealist  | 
comedy  too.  The  mixture 
made  the  dub  unique.  ! 


the  centre  of  the  universe  to 
the  women  in  his  world,  his 
mother  Cissie  and  his  grand- 
mother Becky.  He  took  up  the 
saxophone  as  a teenager,  was 
taught  by  Vera  Lynn’s  unde. 
Jack  Lewis,  learned  preco- 
ciously East,  and  began  sitting 
in  at  Soho  dubs  from  the  age 
of  IB. 

Two  years  later,  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  Scott  was  hired  by 
Ted  Heath,  leader  of  the  best- 
known  and  most  prosperous 
British  dance  orchestra  of  the 
day.  Scott  was  eventually  tired 
by  Heath  fbr  missing  a gig.  but 
the  real  reason  had  been  his 
enthusiasm  for  introducing 
the  fierce  and  newly-minted 


He  felt  the  club  family’  was  his 
natural  circle,  and  built  It  into  a 
gag:  ‘I  love  this  club,  if  s just  like 
home  - filthy  and  full  of  strangers’ 


He  was  bom  Ronald  Schatt, 
at  33  South  Tenter  Street  in 
Aldgate,  at  the  heart  of  what 
was  then  one  of  the  biggest 
Jewish  communities  in  west- 
ern Europe.  His  Gather,  Joseph 
Schatt,  was  a high-class  saxo- 
phone player  and  orchestra 
leader  who  worked  under  the 
name  of  Jock  Scott; -Mb 
mother  Cissie  was  a sales- 
woman. Jock  Scott,  an  urbane, 
humorous,  charismatic  and 
hard-gambling  man.  left  home 
early  in  his  son’s  lift,  and  Cis- 
sie raised  Ronnie  with  the 
help  of  her  own  family,  and 
later  with  a second  husband. 

But  Scott’s  memories  of  Pet- 
ticoat Lane  and  the  East  End, 
a world  of  hissing  naptha- 
lamps,  bagels  sold  In  alleys 
out  of  canvas  sacks,  and  o£ 
massive  but  marginalised  cre- 
ative energy,  never  left  him. 
Neither,  perhaps,  did  the  per- 
ception that  he  seemed  to  be 


bebop  style  into  what  were 
supposed  to  be  unhurried  and 
lyrical  swing  solos. 

Scott  and  most  of  the  dance- 
band  and  nightclub  profes- 
sionals of  his  own  age  were 
bored  with  dance  music,  apd 
both  the  idiom  and  the  hipster 
lifestyle  of  the  New  Yorkers  of  j 
Charlie  Parker’s  circle  capti- 
vated them.  In  December  1948, 
a group  of  them  opened  a tatty 
basement  club,  the  Club 
Eleven,  to  promote  an  all-hop 
policy.  It  closed  18  months 
later  after  a drugs  squad  visit, 
and  was  celebrated  later  for 
the  arresting  officer’s  explana- 
tion. to  the  court  that  bebop 
was:  “a  queer  form  of  modem 
dancing . . . a negro  jive”. 

The  excitement  of  the  Club 
Eleven  gave  Scott  a dream,  of 
a London  nightclub  that  could 
house  this  unruly  music  and 
its  growing  body  of  fens. 

The  pursuit  went  on  to  the 


back  burner  for  much  of  the 
fifties  when  Scott  became  a 

successful  bandleader,  colead- 
ing; one  of  the  most  impressive 
of  all  early  British  bop  ensem- 
bles, the  Jazz  Couriers,  with 
fellow-saxophonist  Tubby 
Hayes.  But  in  1959  he  opened 
the  first  jazz  dub  to  hear  his 
name,  a basement  in  China- 
town's Gerrard  Street  Union 
rules  had  mostly  prohibited 
American  players  working 
London  clubs,  and  to  begin 
with  the  booking  policy  was 
almost  entirely  IocaL  But 
tring,  as  business  manager, 
persisted  in  negotiating  with 
the  American  musicians' 
union  who  began  to  loosen  the 
regulations; . end  when  the  ' 
British  rode  boom  of  the  six- 
ties made  UK  players  a draw 
In  the  States,  the  prospect  of 
an  equal  exchange  finally 
threw  open  the  door. 

During  thp  sixties,  an  ex- 
traordinary procession  of  jazz  | 
heroes  and  heroines  crossed 
the  battered  stage  at  39  Ger- 
rard  Street  — Dexter  Gordon,  i 
Stan  Getz,  Rahsaan  Roland 
Kirk,  Zoot  Sims,  Coleman 
Hawkins,  Ben  Webster,  Bill 
Evans,  Dizzy  Gillespie,  virtu- 
ally all  of  the  jazz  stars  of  the 
day  save  Miles  Davis,  who 
was  never  to  play  a season  at  a 
Ronnie  Scott  dub.  Scott  used 
to  refer  obliquely  to  Davis's 
intractability  with  the  an- 
nouncement: That  was  atone 
by  the  great  trumpeter  Miles 
Doris,  who  once  said  to  me . . . 
‘get  out  of  the  way*. " 

For  British  jazz  musicians, 
struggling  to  get  to  the  essence 
of  an  idiom  imported  from  an- 
other culture,  the  regular  ap- 
pearances of  the  best  impro- 
visers in  the  world  began  a 
process  of  evolution  that  truly 
helped  set  the  UK  jazz  world 
on  its  own  two  feet  Scott 
would  often  sit  at  a side-table 
near  the  stage,  watching  and 
listening  as  carefiiUy  and 
respectfully  as  any  non-play- 
ing member  of  his  audience. 
And,  sometimes  (though  deep 
anxieties  about  his  unworthi- 
ness as  a saxophonist  would 
usually  prevent  him)  he  would 
jam  with  the  stars  as  welL  It 
may  have  been  as  a nightclub 
front-man  that  Scott  got  really 
big,  but  respect  for  his  musi- 
cianship was  one  of  the  ele- 
ments that  took  him  there. 

The  dub  expanded  In  the 
sixties,  to  the  present  Frith 
Street  premises.  It  weathered 
the  eclipse  of  jazz  in  "that  de- 
cade, it  prospered  in  its  return 
to  favour  over  the  past  10 
years,  and  it  teetered  on  the 
edge  of  bankruptcy  in  be- 
tween. In  the  eighties,  an  un- 
likely link  with  the  Cuban 
music  scene  was  forged,  and 
Cuban  jazz  stars  began  to  per- 
form regularly  at  Frith  Street 
A second  dub  opened  in  Bir- 
mingham in  1991.  Scott’s  rest- 
less interior  life  hardly  ever 
surfaced  in  that  public  place. 
He  had  several  long  relation- 
ships (two  of  which  produced 
a son,  Nicholas,  ami  a daugh- 
ter, Rebecca)  but  be  felt  that 
the  “family”  represented  by 
the  inner  sanctum  of  his  dub 


was  his  most  natural  circle,  a : 
perspective  he  built  into  one  1 
of  his  gags:  “I  love  this  dub, ; 
it's  just  like  home— filthy  and 
foil  of  strangers." 

He  could  be  dismissive,  in- 
timidating and  self-preoccu- 
pied, and  be  could  be  gener- 
ous, playful,  and  HicgT-mtrtgTy 
modest.  He  could  also  bring  j 
tbe  two  sides  engagingly 
together,  as  he  did  in  recount- 
ing the  story  of  a psychiatrist 
he  once  attended  who  feu 
asleep  during  his  consulta- 
tion. Scott  appeared  to  regard 
aiirinVq  |<in»  agents,  attempt- 
ing to  represent  particularly 
inept  musicians,  who  are  j 
forced  to  listen,  as  he  put  it,  to 
"hard  luck  stories"  all  day. 

E LOVED  jazz, 
he  also  loved 
opera,  chess,  and 
just  about  any 
sport  (though 
purely  from  a reclining  posi- 
tion). When  the  30th  birthday 
of  the  club  was  celebrated  in 
1989,  Scott  avoided  sentimen- 
tal reflections  and  took  refuge 
in  the  quip:  'fit's  like  a prison 
sentence.  Thirty  years  in  a 
jazz  dub.”  Hie  bad  to  be 
reminded  of  the  remarkable 
rde  the  place  bad  played  In 
the  development  of  British 
jazz,  and  both  he  and  King  (a 
unique  partnership  even  by 
the  quirky  professional  stan- 
dards of  Soho  nightlife)  would 
contend  that  the  drop-dead 
fortitude  that  had  kept  the 
ship  afloat  only  existed  be- 
cause they  didn’t  know  what 
else  to  do.  Currently,  the  club 
is  doing  as  well  as  it  ever  has, 
despite  Scott  himself  being  off 
the  premises  for  most  of  the 
past  year  with  health  difficul- 
ties, including  the  dental  prob- 
lems that  stopped  him  paying 
in  early  1995.  London's  home 
of  jazz,  still  steered  by  Pete 
King,  win  probably  redouble 
Its  efforts  to  celebrate  his 
memory  and  the  music  that 
drove  him. 

John  Dankworth  once  said 
that  Ronnie  Scott's  had  shown 
that  a Soho  nightspot  could 
also  be  "a  recital  hall,  a con- 
cert hall,  a place  afleammg". 
Scott  had  also  told  this  writer 
that  it  had  been  a chance  for 
tbe  public,  listening  to  the 
greatest  jazz  stars,  “to  see  that 
they  were  human,  that  they're 
wonderfol,  and  that  some- 
times they  ftick  up  like  every- 
body else”.  It  was  a chance 
that  transformed  the  lives  of 
many  people.  Inside  and  out- 
side the  music  business,  and 
for  which  Ronnie  Scott  may 
never  be  forgotten. 

John  Fordham 

Vaf  Mflkner  writes:  It  wasn’t 
easy  being  a woman  jazz  fen 
in  I960,  but  as  soon  as  Ronnie 
realised  I was  sincere  about 
the  music  and  not  just  a 
“chick  on  the  scene”,  the  eluh 
became  my  borne  from  home. 
From  -the  days  when  it  was 
just  two  rows  of  wooden 
chairs  facing  the  bandstand, 
he  let  me  in  there  free  to  take 
photographs,  and  vacated  the 
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Clubbable . . . Scott  in  1966  shortly  after  the  “world’s  best  jazz  dub’'  moved  across  Soho 
ttom  Gerrard.  Street  to  Frith  Street  photoohaph&valwumer 


cubby-hole  office  under  the 
stairs  for  me  to  interview  vis- 
iting artists,  among  them  ex- 
patriate British  vlbraphonist 
Victor  Feldman  and  Jamaican 
saxophonist  Harold  McNair. 
When  he  himself  spoke  to  me 
early  on  for  Jazz  Journal.  Ron- 
nie, who  always  employed 
black  staff  at  the  chib,  enlight- 
ened me  to  the  rde  in  British 
jazz  modernism  that  local 
black  people  had  played.  He 
also  revealed  an  unexpected! 
penchant  for  accuracy  by  In- 
sisting on  correcting  and  sub- 
bing my  copy. 

The  Jlmi  Hendrix  jam  with 
Rahsaan  Roland  Kirk  at  Frith 
Street  is  an  often-told  story,  i 
but  I remember  even  earlier 
magical  nights:  a Gerrard 
Street  session  that  paired  sax- 
ophonists Sonny  Stitt  and 
Ronnie  with  guitarist  Ernest 


Ranglin  and  fellow  Jamaican 
Roy  Burro wes,  here  playing 
trumpet  with  Ray  Charles:  the 
debut  of  Chris  McGregor's  big 
band,  forerunner  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Breath.  And  there 
was  the  night  I took  bluesmen 
Memphis  Slim  and  Big  Joe 
Turner  to  sit  in  with  saxo- 
phonist Ben  Webster,  and 
Gerry  Mulligan  joined  in  on 
baritone,  all  cheered  on  by  a 
crowd  of  black  exiles  that  in- 
cluded gospei  sin^r  Madeline 
Bell,  the  Manhattan  Brothers 
and  other  South  Africans  from 
the  musical  King  Kong.  On 
such  nights  you  would  swear 
that,  as  the  jazz  enphp  lma  it, 
God  was  in  the  house. 

Ronnie  and  Pete  King  in- 
stinctively knew  who  the  good 
guys  were  — even  when  some 
aspects  of  their  behaviour 
might,  have  been  unacceptable 


elsewhere.  Who  else  would 
have  tolerated  an  artist  who 
missed  the  odd  set  or  fell  off 
the  bandstand?  But  for  Ron- 
nie, the  praise-singers  of  Afri- 
can-America  were  consum- 
mate heroes  who  could  do 
little  wrong.  In  return,  he  ex- 
pected loyalty  and  got  it  — 
from  employees  and  friends, 
supporters  and  punters.  When 
I failed  to  visit  for  a long 
period  of  time,  I mumbled  my 
apologies.  “Don’t  worry,"  said 
Pete,  “You're  family."  And  so, 
a family  mourns.  We  mourn  a 
man  whose  admiration  for  the 
poignancy,  resilience  and  cre- 
ativity of  black  music  trans- 
lated into  untold  hours  of  joy 
and  pleasure  for  others. 

Ronnie  Scott,  musician  and 
club-owner,  bom  January  28, 
1927;  died  December  23, 1996 


Ted  Leadbitter 


The  Labour  MP  who  outed  Blunt 
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THE  death  at  T7  of  Ted 
Leadbitter,  Peter  Man- 
delson’s  predecessor 
as  Labour  MP  for 
Hartlepool  for  28  years, 
ended  a combative  career 
based  on  local  Issues  but 
sprinkled  with  national 
celebrity. 

Ted  revelled  in  the  fact  that 
the  tabloids  credited  him 
with  “flushing  out"  Sir 
Anthony  Blunt  as  the  Cam- 
bridge Soviet  spy  ring's 
•■fourth  man".  The  late 
Andrew  Boyle  bad  long 
known  of  Blunt’s  involve- 
ment but  libel  laws  had  pre- 
vented him  from  printing  it. 
Leadbitter  used  parliamen- 
tary privilege  to  ask  about 


amoral  parasite  on  the  once- 
healthy  face  of  this  planet 
That  type  of  negativity  offers 
no  solution  to  the  inexorable 
horrors  which  human  activ- 
ity is  causing-  Rather,  The 
Movement  presents  an  en- 
couraging alternative  to  the 
callous  exploitation  and 
wholesale  destruction  of  the 
garth's  ecology. 

As  VHEMT  Volunteers 
know,  the  hopeful  alternative 
to  the  extinction  of  millions, 

probably  billions,  of  species 

of  plants  and  animals  is  the 
voluntary  extinction  of  one 
species:  Homo  sapiens . . .us. 

Each  time  another  one  of 
us  decides  to  not  add  another 
one  of  us  to  the  burgeoning 

billions  already  squatting  on 
: this  ravaged  planet,  another 
; ray  of  hope  shines  through 
! the  gloom. 

When  every  human 
; chooses  to  stop  breeding. 

Earth  will  be  allowed  to 

return  to  its  former  glory,  ana 

nil  creatures  will  be  free  to 

live,  die,  evolve  lif  they  be- 
lieve in  evolution),  and  win 
! perhaps  pass  away,  as  so 
i many  of  Mother  Nature  s 
“experiments"  have  done 
1 throughout  the  eons.  Good 


the  “fourth  man”  mentioned 
in  Boyle's  Climate  of  Treason. 
Mrs  Thatcher  used  the  oppor- 
tunity to  blast  open  the  Es- 
tablishment conspiracy  — In- 
cluding Blunt's  patron  the 
Queen  — to  keep  Sir  Antho- 
ny’s identity  secret 

Leadbitter  so  enjoyed  the 
notoriety  that,  in  his  last 
year  as  an  MP  he  sought  to 
have  the  self-confessed  “fifth 
man”,  John  Caimcross,  de- 
prived of  his  pension  as  an 
M16  official. 

Ted  Leadbitter  was  bom  In 
Durham,  an  Easlngton  min- 
er's son,  and  trained  at  Chel- 
tenham Teachers'  Training 
College. 

He  was  a wartime  RAF  o£fi- 


health  will  be  restored  to  the 
Earth's  ecology ...  to  the  life 
form  known  by  many  as 
Gaia. 

A New  Year's  resolution  not 
many  of  us  will  be  taking  up. 
VHEMT  Homepage  is  at 
wwuuvhanLorg/ 

Take  a toke 

WHEN  I smoked  frequently 
(in  college)  I happened  to  be 
thinking  a lot  about  spiritual- 
ity at  the  same  time,  and  I 
came  up  with  some  hypothe- 
ses about  the  morality  of 
what  I was  doing:  to  begin 
with.  I was  influenced  by  La- 
can's view  of  the  subcon- 
scious: that  it  is  created  by 
the  difference  between  the 
speaker  and  the  speaker's 
{dace  in  the  language  struc- 
ture. In  terms  of  spirituality:  I 
personally  believe  tbe  con- 
cept of  God  exists  as  acul- 
tural  idea  that  appeals  to  sub- 
consciousnesses  of  groups  of 
people.  That  is  why  it  is 
vague:  because  the  subcon- 
scious impulses  that  create 
God  aren't  folly  understood 
in  the  language  structure. 
Now  if  the  subconscious  is 
also  the  place  to  which  spiri- 


cer  and  instructor,  then 
taught  at  a Hartlepool 
secondary  modern. 

A Labour  Party  member 
from  1938.  in  1954  he  was 
elected  to  West  Hartlepool 
council.  His  great  disappoint- 
ment came  when  the  local 
party  later  refused  to  elect 
him  mayor,  for  fear  of  losing 
their  one-seat  majority.  In 
1963  he  was  selected  for  tbe 
Hartlepool  seat,  then  occu- 
pied by  Tory  MP  Commander 
Kerens. 

When  Kerens  decided  to 
stand  down,  Leadbitter 
charged  him  with  being 
afraid  of  defeat  in  the  loom- 
ing election. 

After  Leadbitter  won  the 


tuality  appeals,  then  to  study 
your  spirituality  you  must 
study  your  subconscious.  I 
believe  that  smoking  mari- 
juana can  help  you  study 
your  subconscious.  Here’s 
why:  language  is  what  cre- 
ates meaning,  and  the  sub- 
conscious is  that  which  is  not 
expressed  through  language. 
When  one  smokes,  one  is  tem- 
porarily distanced  from  the 
language  structure. 

I personally  believe  that 
the  best  way  to  worship  God 

is.  rather  than  asking  for 
favours  or  forgiveness,  to  try 

to  understand  God.  One  can 

do  this  by  praying  in  a 

church,  by  talking  to  a minis- 
ter, by  singing  praises,  by  an- 
alysing the  concept  of  God  in- 
tellectuaUy,  or.  if  my 
hypothesis  is  correct,  by  fry- 
ing to  understand  your  sub- 
conscious connections  to 
God,  while  smoking.  So  smok- 
ing marijuana  could  help  you 
understand  God  not  in  a tra- 
cbtional  unquestioning  way, 
but  also  in  a personal,  con- 
temporary and  very  living 
way:  by  helpxngyou  under- 
stand exactly  what  “God”  is, 
in  your  mind.  This  isn’t  to 
say.  of  course,  that  mari- 


seat  in  1964,  he  focused  on 
local  Issues.  He  sent  a bar- 
rage of  protests  to  Tony 
Benn,  postmaster-general  in 
the  new  Wilson  government, 
to  force  the  removal  of  a tele- 
phone pole  planted  in  a con- 
stituent’s front  garden. 

Having  been  a big  fish  in 
his  local  council  pool,  he 
never  quite  adjusted  to  being 
a graaTi  fish  at  Westminster. 
He  took  to  writing  incredibly 
long  letters  to  Harold  Wilson, 
giving  advice  on  almost 
everything.  Sometimes  his 
views  were  shrilly  voiced 
from  the  back  benches,  with- 
out his  Labour  colleagues 
being  able  to  decide  whether 
he  was  left,  right  or  centre. 


juana  can't  be  abased  or  over- 
used. But  if  used  correctly,  it 
could  make  the  concept  of  God 
more  real  than  if  you  hadn't  lit 
one  up.  Parts  of  the  above  ar- 
gument could  also  help  explain 
why  the  strength  of  the  cul- 
tural idea  that  smoking  mari- 
juana is  wrong:  individualism 
may  be  treasured  among  the 
concepts  of  America,  but  a 
lack  of  accountability  to  soci- 
ety is  not  If  smoking  does 
move  you  away  from  the  struc- 
tured cider,  then  that  is  a very 
real  threat  to  that  structured 
order.  I mysSlf  wonder  if  it 
would  be  good  for  the  world  as 
a whole  to  have  a large  seg- 
ment of  the  population  spend- 
ing their  time  in  isolated  intro- 
spection  without  havinga 
productive  goal  for  that  intro- 
spection. For  example,  if  you 
stt  around  smoking  up  and 
watching  TV  all  the  time,  is 
that  really —from  a moral, 
ethical  perspective — good?  If; 
however,  you  use  smdkingas  a 
tool  for  helping  you  understand 
the  world,  your  thoughts,  your 
approach  to  things,  even  God, 
and  make  an  effort  to  relate 
what  you've  understood  to  the 
social  structure  when  you're 
done,  then  I believe  that  smok- 


Tbere  was  puzzlement  too  in 
Hartlepool,  where  he  fa- 
voured nuclear  power  at  .Sea- 
ton Carew,  despite  being  a 
miner's  son. 

In  parliament  he  served  on 
the  select  committee  on 
science  and  technology  for  a 

decade  from  1969  and  then  ac- 
cepted the  purdah  of  the  i 
chairmen’s  panel,  for  the 
remainder  of  his  time  in  the 
Commons.  However  verbose 
and  obstreperous  from  the 
back  benches,  as  a committee 
chairman  he  was  so  con- 
trolled and  skilled  that  he 
thought  he  had  earned  — and 
was  promised  — promotion 
to  deputy  chairman  of  ways 
and  means.  But  that  went  to 
Ernest  Armstrong  in  1981. 

Leadbitter  broke  out  of  his 
purdah  from  time  to  time.  In 
1981  he  demanded  an  inquiry 
into  the  allegation  that  Lord 
Mountbatten  had  planned  to 
lead  a military  coup  against 
the  Wilson  government.  He 
then  demanded  a purge  of 


fog  marijuana  is  not  only  mor- 
ally benign,  it  is  morally  laud- 
able. So  go  ahead.  Smoke  a 
Joint  for  Jesus! 

Obviously  composed  while  high. 
Smoke  a Joint  fitr  Jesus  is  at 
Umno.paranoia.com/dnjgs/ 
stories/marijuana/ jaint-for ■ 
Jesus,  act 

Dress  down 

ACTIVELY  bad  dressing  may 
be  an  art  raised  to  Its  highest 


GCHQ  and  an  inquiry  into 
Soviet  “moles"  In  the  civil 
service. 

His  greatest  performances 
were  often  late  In  the  eve- 
ning, with  a bandful  of  col- 
leagues egging  him  on.  One 
such  was  his  lengthy  attack 
in  October  1990  on  the  bill 
privatising  the  port  serving 
Tees  and  Hartlepool.  The  left- 
wing  duo,  Dennis  Skinner 
and  the  late  Bob  Cryer  egged 
him  on  as  he  savaged  incom- 
petent local  authorities  and 
the  greedy  Tory  government 
for  pocketing  half  the 
proceeds. 

The  serious  car  crash 
which  preceded  his  death 
came  weeks  after  the  death  of 
Phyllis,  his  wife  of  56  years. 
They  leave  behind  a son  and 
a daughter.  I 

Andrew  Roth  - j 

Edward  Leadbitter,  politician,  1 
bom  June  18,  1919;  died  De- 
cember 24,  1996 


Birthdays 


Vogue . . . bad 


form  in  England,  but  it  is  not 
within  the  reach  of  all  as  it 
requires  a keen,  if  misap- 
plied, interest  in  fashion. 
Many  of  us  lack  such  enthusi- 
asm. The  majority  of  English- 
women regard  the  photo- 
graphs in  fashion  magazines 
as  having  as  much  perti- 
nence to  them  as  the  ones  in 
National  Geographic  of  Gua- 
temalan tree  frogs.  They  will 
continue  to  affect  the  cos- 
tume of  timeless  dowdiness, 
usually  involving  a blazer 

and  a floral  skirt,  that  may  be 
seen  on  all  occasions  when 
Englishwomen  have  con- 
sciously dressed  up. 

And  yet,  this  costume  is 
more  interesting  thaw  it 
looks,  because  it  has  more 
than  a sartorial  relevance  to 
the  Englishwoman.  It  boy  de- 
veloped as  a response  to  the 
two  test  pronouncements  in- 
variably posed  by  English- 
women when  they  are  about 
■to  buy  something.  The  first, 
somewhere  between  an  oath 
and  a plea,  is  “it  will  last 
forever*’. 

This  remark,  Which  can  be 
heard  issuing  from  changing 
rooms  the  length  of  the 
country,  and  which  indicates 


Irene  Adams,  Labour  MP. 
49;  Anne  Armstrong,  former 
US  ambassador  to  Britain,  69; 
Christopher  Benjamin,  ac- 
tor, 62;  John  Charles,  foot- 
baller. 65;  Gerard  Depar- 
dieu, actor,  48;  Pat  Moss, 
former  rally  driver,  62;  Prof 
Donald  Nortbcote,  plant 
biochemist,  75;  Mike 
Pender,  rock  singer.  54; 
Peter  Qualfe,  rock  musi- 
cian, 53;  Prof  BrinJey  Rees, 
classical  scholar,  77;  Dr  Ed- 
ward Salthouse.  master. 
University  College,  Durham, 
61;  Wilfrid  Sheed.  author, 
66;  David  Shepherd,  cricket 
umpire,  56;  Lord  Sterling, 
chairman,  P & 0,  62;  Janet 
Street-Porter,  broadcaster, 
50;  Polly  Toynbee,  journal- 
ist and  broadcaster,  50;  the 
Rt  Rev  Michael  Turnbull, 
Bishop  of  Durham.  61;  Brig 
Dame  Mary  Tyrwhltt,  for- 
mer director,  the  WRAC,  93. 


a most  impressive  misunder- 
standing of  the  principles  of 
fashion  is  used  to  strengthen 
resolve  in  the  face  of  any  pur- 
chase considered  exspensive. 

The  Other  thmpT^nglich. 
women  always  say  is:  “It's 
perfectly  all  right"  This  func- 
tions as  the  opposite  to  “it 
will  last  forever,”  and  is  used 
to  justify  not  spending 
money.  Hence  when  after 
many  years  the  new-old 
blazer  comes  up  for  review  it 
may  be  deemed  perfectly  all 
right  with  a bit  of  a brush. 
Should  the  temptation  to  fry 
something  new  ever  arise, 
this  phrase  will  be  mar- 
shalled forth  in  defence  of  the 
old  style,  often  with  ‘fit  will 
last  forever"  presented  for 
reinforcement 
NkoUtShulman  writing  in 
Vogue  tries  to  pin  down  why 
we  arefitmousfor  our  bad 
dressing  the  world  over. 

Jackdaw  wants  jewels.  E-mail 

jockda  waguardiarLco.  uk,-fax 

01 71-713 4366;  Jackdaw.  The 
Guardian.  H9Farringdon 
Road.  London  EClR  3£R_ 

Emily  Sheffield 


Judges  can’t  be  masons 

If  Sir  Frederick  won’t  come  clean,  he  must  go 


THE  POLICE  Superintendents  ’ Associa- 
tion expressed  reservations  over  a com- 
pulsory register  of  masonic  member- 
ship yesterday.  It  was  an  important 
reservation;  if  it  was  introduced  for  the 
police,  it  should  also  be  applied  to  the 
other  arms  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem — the  criminal  prosecution  service 
lawyers,  judges,  and  members  of  the 
Police  Complaints  Authority.  Here  is 
an  issue  which  deserves  a place  on  any 
new  government’s  agenda:  the  need  to 
end  the  suspicions  which  police  and 
other  public  service  staff  generate 
when  they  join  secret  organisations. 
The  text  could  be  taken  from  last 
month’s  announcement  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Chief  Police  Officers  calling  for 
more  transparency  in  public  service. 
The  chief  constables  want  all  officers 
who  are  freemasons  to  register  their 
involvment,  are  urging  all  such  officers 
to  give  up  their  membership  and  have 
also  declared  their  intention  to  lobby 
ministers  to  set  up  a compulsory  regis- 
ter. They  were  backed  yesterday  by  the 
Police  Complaints  Authority,  which 
called  for  a compulsory  register  in  its 
evidence  to  the  Commons  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Home  Affairs  which  is  carry- 
ing out  an  inquiry  into  freemasonry. 

A police  register  looks  inevitable.  It 
is  now  12  years  since  the  then  Metropol- 
itan Commissioner  warned  police  offi- 
cers of  the  dangers  of  joining  the  ma- 
sons. He  pointed  to  the  oaths  which 
freemasons  made  — oaths  which  car- 
ried implications  that  “loyalty  to  fellow 
freemasons  may  supersede  any  other  I 
loyalty”.  The  warning  won  the  immedi- 1 
ate  support  of  the  chief  constables  of 
Greater  Manchester  and  North  Wales. 
His  two  successors  have  followed  suit 
and  now  the  chief  constables’  club  has 
signed  up  too.  Yet  the  transparency 
principle  which  the  chief  constables 
want  to  apply  to  their  officers  — it  is 
not  confined  to  freemasons  but  applies 
to  other  secret  organisations,  such  as 


the  Catholic  sect.  Opus  Dei,  too  — 
should  apply  with  equal  force  to  prose- 
cutors and  judges.  Earlier  this  month, 
the  Association  of  Women  Barristers 
expressed  concern  about  the 
which  masonic  membership  on  the 
bench  causes  to  public  confidence  in 
the  impartiality  of  the  judiciary.  They 
are  also  worried  by  masonic  infiu^nc** 
in  judicial  appointments,  which  be- 
cause of  the  “secret  soundings’'  carried 
out  by  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Depart- 
ment, makes  it  easier  for  networks  iffc-e 
freemasonry  to  push  friends. 

There  is  an  even  more  immediate 
issue  for  the  parliamentary  committee: 
the  appointment  of  Sir  Frederick  Craw- 
ford to  lead  the  Criminal  Cases  Review 
Authority,  the  new  agency  to 
possible  miscarriages  of  justice.  If  it  is 
desirable  for  police  officers  and  judges 
to  avoid  masonic  membership,  it  is 
even  more  important  that  an  agency 
designed  to  restore  public  faith  in  the 
criminal  justice  system  should  be  seen 
to  be  above  any  possible  outside  inter- 
ference. Yet,  absurdly,  as  the  Guardian 
revealed  in  August,  the  Home  Secretary 
has  appointed  a mason  to  lead  this 
crucial  new  body.  Moreover,  suspicion 
remains  that  the  minister  was  not  even 
aware  of  the  masonic  membership 
when  the  appointment  was  made.  The 
Lord  Chancellor’s  Department  has  ac- 
knowledged it  does  not  question  judi- 
ciai  candidates  about  such  member- 
ship. Home  Office  ministers  have 
refused  to  say  whether  Sir  Frederic* 
was  asked  about  — or  revealed  — his 
masonic  membership  but  the  depart- 
ment has  said  all  applicants  for  other 
placeson  the  new  agency  were  asked. 
Sir  Frederic*  has  refused  to  give  any 
explanations  but  will  appear  before  the 
parliamentary  committee  in  the  new 
year.  His  silence  only  reinforces  the 
doubts  over  bis  suitability.  A voluntary 
resignation  was  resisted.  Can  the  MPs 
achieve  an  involuntary  one? 


The ■ ' 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Why  the  moral  right  is  wrong 


THE  fact  that  Anne  At- 
kins rose  to  fame  on  a 
tide  of  homophobia  indi- 
cates that  she  has  touched  a 
Chord  in  a society  yearning 
far  the  good  old  days  of  open 
prejudice,  xenophobia  and  in- 
fantophobia  (Charge  of  the’ 
right  and  proper  brigade,  De- 
cember 23).  But  the  key  is  that 
our  society  bag  a problem 
with  children  It  treats  them 
like  aliens:  to  be  feared,  mis- 
understood. controlled  and 
punished. 

Earlier  this  month,  I read 

Mrs  Atkins's  advice  to  a 
parent  to  Jtmarlc  a child.  The 
confused  mother  wrote  back 
to  say  that  when  she  smacked 
her  four-year-old,  he  smacked 
her  bat*.  Mrs  Atkins's  res- 
ponse was:  “That’s  why  God 
made  you  bigger.” 

I wonder,  does  Mrs  Atkins 
1 advise  us  to  smack  wives  who 
don't  do  as  they  are  told,  or 
bank  managers  who  don’t 
give  you  the  loan  you  ask?  If  j 
not,  why  not?  Because  it  Is  a 
•■criminal  nflhoce  to  smack 
adults.  The  fact  Is  that  Mrs. 
Atkins’s  advice  amounts  to 
incitement  of  hatred  and  vio- 
lence against  the  weakest 
group  in  society.  Smacking 
children  is  domestic  violence; 
it  is  an  abuse  of  power. 

Violence  towards  children 
only  teaches  them  that  vio- 
lence is  a legitimate  language 
to  use  against  people  who 
don't  do  what  yon  want  them 
to  do,  or  when  you  just  can’t  < 
control  yourself.  Small  won- 
der that  so  many  kids  are  en- 
gaged in  violence,  truancy, 
bullying  and  other  disruptive  ( 
activities. 

(Dr)  Efrat  Tseelon- 
Senior  Lecturer  in  Social 
Psychology, 

Leeds  Metropolitan  1 

University.  | 

Leeds  LSI  3HE. 


Scenting  a speedy  victory 

Labour  must  not  be  deflected  from  its  anti-hunting  stance 


THE  UNSPOKEN  word  among  the  un- 
speakable as  they  gathered  to  pursue 
the  uneatable  In  their  traditional  Box- 
ing Day  foxhunts  yesterday  was  that, 
because  of  the  likelihood  of  a Labour 
government,  this  might  be  the  last  time  | 
they  experienced  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase  in  this  way.  As  it  turned  out, 
gathering  was  all  they  were  able  to  do 
on  this  occasion;  this  was  because  freez- 
ing temperatures  made  the  ground  too 
solid  for  horseriding  and  all  but  one  of 
the  hunts  monitored  by  the  League 
Against  Cruel  Sports  were  cancelled. 
League  ■ spokesman  Kevin  Saunders 
claimed  that  only  the  Royal  Artillery 
Hunt  was  able  to  ride  out  on  Salisbury 
Plain,  although  it  also  gave  up  early  at 
2pm  after  catching  one  fox.  Hunters 
fear  the  election  of  a Labour  govern- 
ment for  the  simple  reason  that  Labour 
activists  have  never  been  more  opposed 
to  hunting  than  they  are  today.  A large 
Labour  majority  at  the  general  election 
would  virtually  guarantee  the  passage 
of  an  anti-hunting  Private  Member’s 
Bill  in  the  new  Parliament 
Earlier  this  week,  the  hunters  saw  a 
glimmer  of  hope  when  an  unsourced 
article  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  suggested 
that  Labour  wanted  to  postpone  the 
issue  by  appointing  a two-year  inquiry 
into  field  sports  before  submitting  any 
legislation  to  parliament  Given  what 
has  happened  to  so  many  other  Labour 
pledges  this  year,  it  all  sounded  very 
plausible.  But  not  this  time.  The  story 
was  based  more  on  hope  than  on  fact  — 
even  though  Tony  Blair’s  closest  ad- 


viser is  a hunter  — and  was  rapidly 
rebutted  out  of  existence  by  the  Labour 
leader’s  office  on  Christmas  Eve. 

The  Telegraph  story  was  quite  possi- 
bly planted  by  Labour’s  pro-hunting 
minority  in  the  hope  that  a few  well- 
publicised  examples  of  Boxing  Day  mis- 
behaviour yesterday  by  saboteurs 
might  help  to  bounce  the  party  into  a 
nervous  denial  of  its  existing  pledge.  It 
wasn't  an  entirely  impossible  scenario 
until  bad  weather  stopped  play  yester- 
day. But  Labour  should  beware  of  run- 
ning for  cover  on  hunting  in  spite  of  a 
good  deal  of  white  propaganda  (like  the 
Bicester  hunt  follower  interviewed  on 
BBC  radio  yesterday,  who  claimed  that 
some  people  hunted  the  same  fox  year 
and  year  again  so  easy  was  it  for  a 
cunning  fox  to  shake  of  its  galloping 
pursuers). 

The  hunting  lobby  still  hopes  that 
even  if  Labour  sticks  to  its  plans  — 
notwithstanding  an  intensified  lobby- 
ing campaign  to  persuade  it  to  do  other- 
wise — the  parliamentary  timetable 
would  make  it  highly  unlikely  that  the 
Bill  would  become  law  before  next 
year’s  Chistmas  hunt.  Maybe.  This  1s 
one  of  the  very  few  public  issues  on 
which  young  voters,  apathetic  about  so 
much  else,  are  roused  to  genuine  com- 
mitment. A party  which  abandoned  a 
pledge  of  this  kind  would  win  very  few 
extra  votes  in  rural  England  while 
losing  millions  of  disillusioned  urban 
votes  among  the  very  generations  on 
whom  it  will  most  rely  for  electoral 
success. 


EJKffHAT  makes  Anne  At- 
W kins  and  her  co-moral- 
ists problematic  for  the  rest  of 
us  is  that  they  it  all 
so  easy.  Tour  chflfl  Is 
naughty?  Smack  Mm.  YOUT 
marriage  has  died  and  love 
lies  somewhere  else?  Stick 
with  die  dead  marriage.  All 
your  sexually-conscious  life 
you’ve  been  attracted  to  your 
own  gender?  Ignore  it 

There  Is  a thought  for  the 
child’s  reasons  for  behaving 
bacDy,  far  the  consequences  to 
your  relationship  with  him  or 
her,  not  a moment’s  bother 
with  the  quality  of  love  be- 
tween adults  in  an  intimate 
relationship-,  no  time  for  real 
feelings,  real  respect  for  your 
individual  self,  or  real  listen- 
ing to  the  unique  voice  of  the 
other  person. 

The  legacy  of  the  sixties  1 
need  not  be  “permissiveness”, 1 
whatever  that  is.  ft  can  be  the 
understanding  of  ourselves,  of 
other  people  and  of  the 
relationship  between  the  two. 
Alison  Leonard. 

6 Totland  Grove, 

Chester  Gffg  2EY. 

■ UKE  Harding  observes 
■■that  “what  distinguishes 
new  moralists  like  Anne  At- 
kins is  that  they  project 
themselves  with  chilling  effi- 
ciency as  representatives  of 
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mainstream  opinion".  One  of 
the  main  reasons  why  they 
are  so  successful  In  this 
respect  is  that  certain  news- 
papers are  only  too  happy  to 
grant  them  vast  amounts  of 
column,  space  which  are  out 
of  all  proportion  to  their 
authors'  representativeness 
of  the  views  of  the  population 
as  a whole.  This  has  more  to 
do  with  the  profound  conser- 
vatism of  most  of  our  papers 
than  with  any  widespread 
renaissance  of  fundamental- ' 
1st  moral  values. 

Nor  is  it  accurate  to  state 
that  “a  new  counter-culture 
is  on  the  march”.  During  the 
aTTpgpdly  "swinging”  sixties 
toe  papers  currently  promot- 
ing Atkins  et  al  and  excoriat- 
ing Michael  Grade  were  bill 
of  jeremiads  about  “permis-  j 
siveness”,  puffs  for  Mary 
Whitehouse  and  attacks  on  1 
BBC  chief  Sir  Hugh  Greene 
for  allowing  “filth”  onto  our 
TVscreens. 

Havtog  just  completed  a 
study  of  the.  «ver-growtog_ 
army  of  Britain’s  press  col- 
umnists, I have  become  more 
than  ever  convinced  that 
most  of  Britain's  newspapers 
are  first  and  foremost  views- 
papers,  that  the  range  of 
views  on  offer  is  extraordi- 
narily narrow  and  limited, 
and  that  the  promulgation  of 


these  views  seems  to  take 
precedence  over  everything 
else  — including  the  balance 
sheet. 

(Dr)  Julian  Petley. 

Dept  of  Human  Sciences, 
Brunei  University, 

Kingston  Lane. 

Uxbridge  UB83PH. 

THE  laws  of  Moses  com- 
manded that  women 
caught  to  adultery  be  stoned 
to  death.  Jesus,  confronting  a 
crowd  that  wanted  to  do  just 
Hint  asked  iqcfi  individual  to 
examine  their  consciences 
and  only  if  they  found  them 
dear  to  accuse  others  of  sin. 

I therefore  assume  that  as 
a good  Christian,  Anne  At- 
kins examined  her  con- 
science and.  found  herself  as 
pure  and  good  and  innocent 
as  her  Lord. 

She  will  also  have  arrived 
at  a perfect  understanding  of 
hi a will,  an  understanding 
that  surpasses  what  is 
merely  written  in  the  Bible  of 
her  fidth. Ih  that  book,  there 
is  little  evidence  of  the  sinful- 
ness of  'the  homosexuality 
she  has  condemned,  while 
Jesus  advocates  tolerance 
frequently  — not  only  for  the 
woman  taken  to  adultery. 
Robert  Seaton. 

Kundratka  2,  Praha  8. 

Liben,  Czech  Republic. 

MOST  of  the  many  mora- . 

Users  who  inflict  their 
own  personal  opinions  on  us 
j are  clanging  cymbals.  They 
may  know  It  all,  but  they  lack 
love.  Go  ■ away,  you  sOly 
people!  It  is  time  for  Chris- 
tians to  return  to  the  law  of 
love  and,  together,  condemn 
legalised  violence. 

(Rev)  John  MacDonald 
Smith. 

38  Mato  Road.  Norton, 
Evesham,  Worcs  WRli  4TL. 


Christmas  spirit  I A tale  of  two  venues  in  the  worst  of  times 


[ Brummer  Is  right 
a fair  tax  system  will 
Tony  Blair's  Christian 
ialist  credentials  (Econom- 
Notebook,  December  24). 

A-  resolution  passed  unani- 
’ at  the  recent  Church 

„ and’s  Faith  to  the  City 

reace  stated:  “We 
d work  for  policies 
* ‘ ' provide  resources 

higher  rates  of  tax- 

11  for  those  earning  more, 
far  more  rigorous  oorpo- 
ate  taxation". 

My  plea  to  politicians  before 
general  election  is  that  we 
re  a responsible  debate 
bout  taxation.  Christmas  is 
ota  bad  time  to  start  it  as  it 
ras  a Roman  taxation  exer- 
that  was  responsible  for 
is’s  birth  at  Bethlehem. 
Rev)  Roger  Sainsbnry. 


vafHAT  you  omit  to  men- 
Wf  tion  to  your  report  about 
Sir  John  Hall’s  plans  for  the 
biggest  stadium  to  Europe  for 
Newcastle  United  Football 
Club  (Newcastle  Boat  a new 
home  and  fixture,  December 
13). is  the  loss  of  city-centre 
green  areas,  Including  two 
parks,  allotments  and  open 
moorland  if  ins  plans  go 
ahead.  In  the  heart  of  Newcas- 
tle, a fishing  and  boating  lake, 
play  areas  and  hundreds  of 
trees  would  disappear. 

You  quote  Sir  John  as  say- 
ing "We’re  very  conscious  the 
kids  can’t  get  in”  but  most 
“kids”  won’t  get.  In  however 
big  the  stadium,  since  a sea- 
son ticket  costs  £300.  Going  to 
“the  match”  is  likely  to 
remain  a dream  for  most 


people . living  on  Tyneside. 
There  are  areas  of  derelict 
wasteland  to  the  city  which 
could  be  used,  for  Ms  new'sta- 1 
dium  but  Sir  John  wants  this 
prime  green  site  and  is  bully- 
ing the  city  council  with 
threats  to  take  the  develop- 
ment to  Gateshead  if  he  can- ; 
not  have  his  own  way.  • 

Lin  Harwood. 

2 Burnside,  Spital  Tongues, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  NE2  4LN. 

YOUR  details  of  the 
national  pop  music  centre 
to  Sheffield  are  too  bad  to  be 
true  (Sheffield  scores  a pop 
music  triumph,  December  20). 
Not  only  is  London,  the  logical 
place  since  the  large  local 
population  can  nip  round  all 
the  time,  but  round  enclo- 


sures are,  with  square  ones, 
the  worst  shapes  For  concert 
halls  • — prime  example,  the 
Albert  Hafl. 

I am  beginning  to  be  seri- 
ously concerned  by  the  Brit- 
ish flutore  to  produce  a top 
international  concert-hall  de- 
signer or  hire  foreign  ones. 
There  is  a lot  wrong  with  the 
Albert  Hall  and  the  Barbican, 
while  the  Festival  Hall  is  be- 
ginning to  look  mediocre. 

Moreover,  architects  are 
too  busy  being  “original”  to 
use  the  best  method  of  con- 
cert-hall design,  which  is  to 
copy  an  existing,  successful 
halL  This  is  the  secret  of  the 
Wigmore  Hafl,  for  instance. 
Bernard  Jones. 

8 New  Cavendish  Street, 
London  W1M  7U. 


GEORGE  Monbiot's  excel- 
lent article  (Bleak  House, 
December  24)  is  rightly  criti- 
cal of  the  Department  of  the 
Environment's  five-year  de- 
lay to  publishing  the  block- 
ing energy  figures  from  the 
1991  House  Condition  Survey. 
But  the  misery  and  cost  con- 
sequences of  unbeatable 
houses  are  even  greater  than 
he  suggests. 

Cold  houses  result  in  con- 
densation which,  in  turn, 
results  in  mould  growth. 
Spores  from  these  moulds  are 
a proven  cause  of  asthma,  es- 
pecially In  children,  and 
other  illnesses.  Apart  from 
the  excess  winter  deaths,  the 
direct  cost  to  the  health  ser- 
vice of  cold  and  damp-induced 
illness  exceeds  £1  billion  a 
year,  in  addition  to  the  costs 
of  educational  and  production 
loss  resulting  from  this. 

When  the  deterioration  of 
the  housing  stock,  the  ruin- 
ation of  decorations,  furnish- 
ings and  personal  posses- 
sions, and  the  costs  to.  social 
services  and  bousing  admin- 
istration are  added,  the  total 
would  go  a long  way  over, 
say,  10  years  to  meet  the  nec- 
essary investment  to  raise  the 
UK’s  housing  stock  to  a stan- 
dard comparable  to  that  of 
our  North  European 
neighbours. 

Thomas  A Markus. 

Emeritus  Professor  of 
Building  Science. 

University  of  Strathclyde. 

2 Westbourae  Gardens. 
Glasgow  G12  9XD. 

IN  the  New  Year,  a cross- 
party group  of  MPs  will  in- 
troduce to  Parliament  the 
Warm  Homes  and  Energy 
Conservation  (15-Year  Pro- 
gramme) BilL  Once  law,  the 
BID  will  mandate  successive 
governments  to  insulate  effec- 
tively 500,000  homes  a year 
for  15  years. 

The  payback  will  be  huge. 
Conservatively,  up  to  50,000 
new  jobs  will  be  created 
through  manufacturing,  in- 
stalling. servicing  and  repair- 
ing a range  of  energy-conser- 
vation goods  and  materials. 
The  Treasury  and  taxpayers 
will  gain  some  £9,000  per  year 
for  every  person  escaping  the 
dole  queue.  Polluting  emis- 
sions win  tumble  and  domes- 
tic fuel  bills  will  fell.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  lives  will  be 
saved  every  winter. 

This  is  no  millennium  fan, 
tasy.  But  Treasury  sbort-ter- 
xnism  wifl.  only  be  overcome  if 
citizens  — ie  voters  and  tax- 
payers — demand  that  the 
Bill  becomes  law. 

Charles  Secrett. 

Director. 

Friends  of  the  Earth, 

26-28  Underwood  Street, 
London  Ni  7JQ, 


Lower  speeds  will  save  lives 

Why  doesn’t  the  Government  have  more  20mph  limits  now? 


BRITAIN  has  a good  record  in  recent 
years  of  reducing  the  number  of  serious 
accidents  on  our  roads,  including  acci- 
dents to  children.  But  good  doesn’t 
mean  good  enough.  A total  of  132  child 
pedestrians  were  killed  on  the  roads  in 
1995,  one  of  the  worst  child  fatality 
rates  in  Europe.  Such  improvement  as 
there  has  been  has  been  achieved  by 
action  on  a broad  front,  including 
drinking  and  driving  curbs,  internal 
improvements  to  cars  (like  safety  belts 
and  air  bags)  and  the  enforcement  of 
speed  limits.  Now  it  is  time  for  a fresh 
initiative  to  cut  the  unacceptably  high 
number  of  accidents  to  children  where 
there  is  a straight  trade-off  between 
death,  speed  and  preventive  safety  mea- 
sures. Ironically,  the  recent  fell  in  child 
deaths  on  the  roads  isn’t  a sign  that 
roads  are  getting  safer  but  that  they  are 
gatring  more  dangerous  — because  far 
fewer  children,  particularly  of  primary 
school  age,  travel  to  school  by  them- 


selves. During  the  last  20  years,  the 
proportion  of  seven  to  eight-year-olds 
allowed  to  travel  to  school  without 
adult  supervision  has  fallen  from  80  per 
cent  to  less -than  10  per  cent.  According 
to  the  Transport  Research  Laboratory, 
road  accidents  involving  school- 
children  have  been  cut  by  67  per  cent  at 
200  of  the  20-mile-an-hour  traffic  calm- 
ing  sites  that  the  TRL  has  been 
monitoring. 

The  20mph  areas  reduced  average 
speeds  by  9Bmph  and  encouraged  more 
parents  to  allow  their  children  to  cycle 
to  work  (thereby  freeing  them  from 
: having  to  make  unnecessary  car  jour- 
neys). If  20mph  speed  limits  were  moni- 
tored by  automatic  speed  cameras  — 
which  have  a salutary  effect  on  those 
caught  by  them  — then  there  would  be 
I considerable  scope  to  reduce  accidents 
to  ..children  further  and  encourage  the 
return  of  the  bicycle  as  a healthy,  cost- 
effective  means  of  transport 


110  Cape!  Road.  London  E7  OJS. 

I AM  outraged  that  not  one 
train  is  running  (except  to 
airports)  on  Christmas  Day  or 
Boxing  Day.  ff  two  days  of 
naHnnai  immobility  had  been 
caused  by  strikes  not  priva- 
tised industry,  Fm  sure  so me 
politicians  would  complain. 

J Wilson. 

3 Avondale  Road, 

Bromley  BRl  4HT.  . . 

YOU  report  (December  24) 
that  Tony  Blair  has 
quashed  any  plans  for  a 50p 
tax  rate  for  those  on  £100,000  a 

year.  Does  anyone.being  paid 

£100,000  actually  earn  it? 
They  simply  award  them-- 
selves  huge  salaries  — no  ne- 
gotiations necessary . 

Peter  RGKennard- 
145  Fulford  Hall  Road, 

Solihull  B90 1QY- 

1 lOW  frightening  that  BUI 

II  Anderson- of  BNF  pic  (Let- 
ters, December  21)  cannot  see 
the  danger  of  extra  aerial  dis- 
charge, however  small,  from 
SeDaffeld.  There  should  be  no 
radioactive  discharge  either 
into  the  sea  or  the  air. 

J Morgan. 

19  Melrose  Road, 

London  SW13SLG. 


New  front  opens  in  pensions  war 

I ORD  Mackay  of  Ardbreck- 1 tion  for  ex-Japanese  prison 
L-nish  is  dissembling  ■ (Let- 1 ersigyet  another  example. 


L-nish  is  dissembling  (Let- 
ters, December  23).  He  will  be 
aware  of  the  recent  Early  Day 
Motion,  which  had  the  sup- 
port -of  28Q  MBs  across  the 
parties,  supporting  the  the 
creation  of  a sobdepartment 

of  Ex-service  Affairs  within 

an  existing  ministry.  This, 
hardly  looks  as  if  they  are  sat- 
isfied that  veterans  are  being 
given  the  treatment  to  which 

they  should  be  entitled. 

The  Government  washed  | 
its  hands  of  this  matter  by 
saying  that  somehow  this 
would  deprive  the  rest  of  soci- 
ety. it  seems  to  many  ex-ser- 
vice people  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  totally  ignoring  the 
unique  demands  made  on 
members  of  the  armed  forces, 
which,- in  some  cases,  have 
resulted  to  unforeseen  and 
unfortunate  consequences. ' 

Gulf  War  Syndrome  is  a 
case  In  point  to  which  the 
Government  has  had  to 
make  a complete  U-turn. 
Deafhess  caused  by  military 
service  is  another  area  to 
which  the  Government  is 
seen  to  have  been  less  than 
frank.  The  lack  of  compensa- 


tion for  ex-Japanese  prison- 
ers is  yet  another  example. 

With  regard  to  the  plight  of 
widows  of  ex-servicemen  who 
married  after  their  husband’s 
, retirement,  this  highlights 
one  obvious  difference  be- 
tween the  armed  forces  and 
the  majority  of  civilians  In  so 
Su*  that  servicemen  retire., 
much  earlier  than  the  major? 
ityof  civilians  and  are  there- 
fore fer  more  likely  to  many 
or  remarry  after  retirement 

Members  of  Parliament  en- 
joy a pension  fund  which  pro- 
vides for  their  widows  irre- 
spective of  their  date  of 
marriage.  They  legislate  on 
their  own  pay  and  conditions, 
yet  it  appears  that  they  are 
not  prepared  to  treat  the  wid- 
ows of  ex-service  post-retire- 
ment marriages  with  equity. 
James  NlchoEL 
Amberd  Farmhouse. 

Amberd  Lane,  Trull, 

Taunton,  Somerset  TA37AA. 

Please  Include  a full  postal 
address  and  daytime  telephone 
number,  even  In  e-mailed 
letters.  We  may  edit  them: 
shorter  ones  are  more  Hfcaly  to 
appear 


A Country  Diary 


NORTHUMBERLAND:  It  Is 

good  news  that  no  more  sand 
is  to  be  extracted  from  Drur- 
Wgs  Bay  and  the  threat  of  a 
nuclear  power  station  has 
been  lifted.  After  two  days  of 
strong  winds,  I went  down  to 
Cresswell  with  my  jute  sack 
for  pickings  of  shells,  wood  I 
for  the  fire  and  odd  pieces  of 

sea  coaL  Where  the  tiny  creek 

of  Hemscott  voids  Into  the  i 
North  Sea.  small  areas  of  fos- 
silised Forest  had  been  ex- 1 
posed.  This  area  was  once  a 
stretch  of  woodland  and,  as 
the  tide  draws  out  skeleton 
roots  of  ancient  trees  in  a 
naffway  stage  between  peat 
and  carboniferous  substance 
are  exposed.  Sixty  whooper 
swans  arrived  at  Druridge 
from  Russia  last  month  and  I 
see  them  fly  over  the  dunes  to 
Cresswell  pond.  Mostly,  they 
stay-in  compact  flocks  feeding 
on  local  rape  fields.  TheyTl 
so  back  to  Russia  in  March.” 

WaWSn  at  Hauxley 
told  me  He  walks  this  North- 
umberland Wildlife  Trust 
reserve  at  first  light  every 
morning  and  told  me  that  a 
short-eared  owl  had  arrived 


from  Scandinavia:  he  sees  it 
rogularly  on  the  dunes  and  in 
the  plantation.  He  also 
reports  several  migrating 
woodcock  and  a bar-tailed 
s°dwit  on  the  foreshore  as 
weU  as  the-  over-wintering 
birds  from  the  tundra,  red- 
shank and  knots.  “We  have  a 
USS®®}  on  the  reserve 
but  be  leaves  the  birds  alone 
and  hunts  the  rabbits,”  the 
warden  said.  “He  doesn't  like 
getting  his  feet  wet”  During 
my  walk,  r see  two  heron 
ashing , for  scraps  on  seaweed- 
covered  rocks  and  in  the 
pools  which  the  outgoing  tide 
““  my  Dictionary  of 
Bntfeb  Natural  History,  they 
an?  described  as  marshland 

fwS’  iS  longer  bave 

trogs  and  freshwater  fish  in 
marshes  to  resort  to  and  seem 
, have  abandoned  communal 
nidifeation  in  this  county! 
fejead,  they  haunt  marine 
“drivenne  habitat.  My  dogs 

th?SS™i?t0r  £uck  hunting 

the  shorehne  oe^ribed  as  a 

£aft  of  duck,  they  spring 
toyhe  atr  m muteres 

VERONICA  HEATH 
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Diary 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  1 1 


Matthew  Norman 


AS  we  devote  ourselves 
to  seasonal  pleasure, 
spares  thought 
please,  for  the  selfless  men 
and  women  waiting  around 
the  corner  with  the  breath- 
"3^^  The  Son  sponsors 
the  Police  Bravery  Awards, 


appredafing  onr  fine  offi- 
cers should  be  the  preserve 
of  thepopnlfst  right?  And 
so,  on  behalf  of  the  liberal 
left,  we  present  the  mango- 
ral  Guardian  Diary  Awards 
for  Police  Intelligence. 
Thanks  to  Dogberry,  my  so- 
called  rival  on  Police 
Magazine,  for  helping  the 
Diary  with  its  enquiries. 

THE  Platinum  Tear  Gas 
Canister  for  Sensitive 
Ethulp  PnHnlng^yij 

in  London  yet  again,  going 
this  year  to  Haringey . After 
a report  of  armed  men  in 
uniforms  entering  the  local 
Kurdish  community  centre 
in  June,  some  50  officers 
responded.  Cars  rushed  to 
the  scene,  marksmen  took 
position  on  rooftops,  and  a 
helicopter  was  dispatched. 
Anyone  emerging  from  the 
hall  was  handcuffed,  and 
forbidden  to  communicate 
with  each  other  in  Kurdish 
or  Turkish  until,  after  an 
hour,  police  smashed  down 
the  doors  and  entered.  What 
they  found  were  the  props 
and  scripts  used  by  the 
Kurdish  actors  from  the 
Yeni  Yasam  (New  Life)  com- 
pany, in  rehearsal  for  a 
production  ofHarold 
Pinter’s  play,  Mountain 
Language.  “We  had  told  the 
local  police  about  it  and 
they  said  there  would  be  no 
problem,”  said  the  centre’s 
manager.  “We  even  had 
receipts  for  the  plastic 
guns,  but  the  police 
wouldn’t  listen  to  anyone 
who  was  Kurdish  or  let 
them  talk  to  each  other.” 
The  play  is  about  the  perse- 
cution of  people  who  choose 
to  speak  their  own  dialect. 


A ROTTEN  Apple — 
and  remember,  it 
only  takes  one  to  poi- 
son the  whole  barrel — goes 
to  the  uniformed  officers  of 
Wath,  South  Yorkshire, 
where  two  CID  colleagues 
briefly  left  their  Jumbo  tin 
of  coffee  unattended  early 
this  year.  When  they  later 
opened  it  and  found  an 
alarming,  slimy,  green  sub- 
stance, frantic  enquiries  en- 
sued and  manufacturers 
were  warned  of  the  danger 
of  sabotage.  The  crisis 
passed,  however,  when  it 
emerged  that  certain  uni- 
forms at  the  station,  having 
nicked  their  colleagues’ 
coffee,  had  sought  to  cover 
their  tracks  by  pouring  into 
the  tin  an  entire  can  of 
mushy  peas, 

THE  race  for  the  Golden 
Deerstalker  for  Un- 
canny Powers  of  Ob- 
servation was  fierce.  Run- 
ner-up is  PC  Garrett  of 
Worcester,  who  submitted  a 
report  that  read  as  follows: 

“Three  racing  pigeons 
(tagged),  grey.  Canbeideni- 
tified  by  a cooing-type 
noise.”  The  winner,  how- 
ever, is  PC  Kelt;  who  while 
on  attachment  to  Telford 
CID  filled  in  a form  abouta 
suspect’s  appearance.  His 
answers  in  the  section  on 
facial  hair  are  shown  in 
italics.  Type:  moustache 
Colour:  black.  Description: 
top  Of  lips. 

MANY  a beat  officer 
fantasises  of  becom- 
ing a top  detective, 
but  few  have  the  skills  to 
make  that  dream  come  true.  > 
One  who  does  is  PC  Dean 
Cunnington  of  Albany 
Street  nick,  which  is  in  cen- 
tral London.  He  wins  the 
Scarlet  Pimpernel  Cloak  for 
being  a master  of  disguise. 
When  officers  were  unable 
to  execute  a search  warrant 
on  a building  to  which  the  i 

only  entry  point  was  a huge  j 

steel  door,  which  was  very 
closed,  PC  Cunnington  had 
a brainwave.  He  went  to  the 
trouble  of  borrowing  a poet- 
man’s  uniform,  put  It  on, 
strode  up  to  the  door  and  ^ 
knocked  hard.  “Who  to  it?* 
called  a voice  from  within. 
■*lfs  the  police.”  said  Con- 
stable Cunnington^_____ 

A KEYSTONE  commen- 
dation goes  toJlm 
McAuley  of  Strath- 
clyde. Approached  by  a 
Sal  worded  that  a dog  was 
trapped  inside  an  electronic 

advertising  boardmabus 
out  a panel  to  free  tiieani- 

mal,  a shopkeeper  raced 
over  to  stop  hinuW^* 
about  the  wee  dogT  saidPC 
McAuley.  -That  snaetofr 
said  the  tradesman, 
a sound  effect  for  a video  of 
101  Dalmatians.” 


THE] 
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After  peace  on  earth, 
no  surrender  as  usual 


Commentary 


Peter 

Preston 


WELL,  that’s  two 
days  of  Peace  on 
Earth  over.  It  may 
now  be  appropriate 
to  observe  that  the  Lord,  as 
represented  by  His  various 
earthly  followers,  is  not  too 
hot  0D  the  aetnal  mortianieg 
of  peace:  and  to  mention  the 
necessary  giving  as  well  as 
the  taking. 

Two  vignettes  from  the  last 
two  months.  Dick  Spring, 
Europe's  nearest  temporary 
thing  to  a Foreign  Minister, 
arrives  In  the  Middle  East  and 
solemnly  tours  the  relevant 
capitals  — lecturing  Israel  on 
the  sacrifices  required.  Mal- 
colm Rifldnd  arrives  in  Nico- 
sia and  spends  a «i™iar  span 
of  days  instructing  Greek  and 
Turkish  Cypriots  an  the  art  of 
living  together. 

Nobody,  at  either  destina- 
tion, laughs  out  loud.  Why  on 
(no  peace  an)  earth  not?  Mr 
Spring  and  Mr  RifMnd  are  ex- 
alted representatives  of  two 
governments  who  have  foiled, 

over  a quarter  of  a century,  to 
bring  peace  to  an  island  their 
two  nations  share.  They  are 
not,  yet  again,  getting  any- 


where. The  killing  streets  are 

about  to  re-open  for  bloody 

business. 

Let’s  talk  necessities.  The 
last  best  hope  for  Irish  peace, 
SO  long,  long  ago  — Brian 
Fbnlkner’s  powersharing  ex- 
ecutive — was  wrecked  by 
British  politics.  Ted  Heath 
had  his  problem  with  Joe 
Gormlf.y.  and  the  miners.  It 
was  predictable  that  Ulster 

would  be  destroyed  In  the 

aftermath.  Mr  Faulkner  was 

duly  minced.  We  in  T/mdnn 
may  say  that  human  lives 
come  first  Our  politic-inns 
may  covet  their  Nobel  prizes. 
But  when  it  comes  to  a 
crunch,  domestic  imperatives 
automatically  rule.  Does  any- , 
one,  looking  back  over  the 
last  IB  months  of  quasi-peace, 
suppose  that  John  Major’s 
Westminster  survival  — and 
thus  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Unionists  — has  not  been  top 
of  the  shop?  Does  anyone  (still 
more  malignantly)  suppose  1 
that  four  extra  months  of  cow- 
ering inertia  will  jog  Belfast 
towards  reality?  Obviously 
not  They  win  probably  be  the 
final  dlgrnamlwrmgnt  of  thin 

increasingly  nerveless 
initiative. 

Yet  no  one  thinks  or  writes 
of  putting  peace  first  No  one 
suggests  a general  election  in 
January  or  February  in  order 
to  unlock  the  process.  That 
would  be  to  put  lives  lost  — 
bombs  and  murders  and  may- 
hem — aiwad  of  the  Downing 
Street  game  that  Mr  Major 
habitually  plays;  and  Mr 
Blair,  to  be  fair,  would  sorely 


play  on  exactly  the  same 
terms.  Peace  isn’t  a priority. 
The  spin  doctors  park  it  at  the 
back  of  their  shelves.  We 
mouth  the  familiar  adjectives 
of  outrage  so  glibly.  We  care, 
but  not  annngh- 

R is  exactly  the  same  cm  the 
Ulster  ground.  Were  the 
Army  Council  ever  scdd  on 
permanent  peace  — or  did 
they,  in  their  narrow,  isolated 

world,  always  think  cease- 
fires another  transitory 
means  to  a deluded  end? 
Gerry  Adams  chose  politics. 

What  ageing  revolutionary, 

after  a lifetime  of  getting  no- 
where, wouldn’t  have  tried  to 
make  politics  work  for  him? 
But  he  seams  to  lack  the 
resolve  or  the  realism  to  go 
the  whole  way. 

And  so,  alas,  do  most  Ulster 
politicians  — the  laartara  that 
the  people  of  Northern  Ire- 
land, for  all  their  marches 
and  their  vigils,  stm  insist  on 
electing.  David  Trimble  does 
not  believe  in  peace.  He  be- 
lieves in  peace  on  his  terms, 
which  are  Incapable  of  bring- 
ing peace.  He  will  hang  out 
for  a few  extra  fish  or  flirt 
with  Jimmy  Goldsmith,  be- 
cause the  Irish  Republic  is 
keen  on  Europe.  But  he  will 
not  t«Tic  necessary  sacrifice. 

And  Ian  Paisley  is  Trimble 
Squared,  foe  gmhnrihngnt  of 
the  impossibility  of  compro- 
mise. Yet  when  the  ordinary 
folk  of  Ulster,  lighting  candles 
for  peace  and  chattering  to  TV 
interviewers  about  the  won- 
ders of  a life  without  fear,  en- 
counter a ballot  box,  they  do 


not  change  their  ancient  alle- 
giances — but  merely  confirm 
then.  This  year,  perhaps,  a 
few  more  may  switch  from 
Trimble  to  Paisley.  What  price 
peace,  IT  it  can  never  be  voted 
fin?  Peace  does  not  Just  hap- 
pen. It  requires  concessions  at 
the  top  and  the  living  of  it 
down  below. 

Did  Mr  Spring  think  that, 
as  be  passed  through  Jerusa- 
lem? As  be  watched  Berjamin 
Netanyahu,  a relatively  mod* 
era -seeming  man,  did  he 
catch  a glimpse  of  David 
Trimble?  Did  the  newly 
elected  leader  of  Israel  — the 
provider  of  “peace  and  secu- 
rity”, as  though  they  were 
peas  in  a pod  — seem  to  him  a 
.politician  who  knew  about 
oonfflffiinnQ  or  a politician 
who  can  concede  very  little, 
because  he  will  not  give  what 
defines  Ww,  or  lacks  the  cour- 
age to  confront  his  zealots,  to 
insist  on  necessity? 

And  what  did  Mr  Rifldnd 


Democracies  may 
find  it  very  difficult 
to  go  to  wan  but 
when  they  do,  they 
find  the  peace 
even  more  difficult 


thmk  amid  the  burgeoning 
skyscraper  hotels  and 
bustling  economy  of  Greek 
Cyprus?  Here  Is  prospectively 
the  simplest  peace  of  them  all. 
The  ialanri  has  hoon  effec- 
tively divided  for  almost  30 
years.  The  Greeks,  in  div- 
ision, have  prospered  as  well 
as  festered.  The  Turks,  be- 
holden to  their  frail  mainland 
protectors,  have  rotted  to  iso- 
lation. The  two  communities 
lived  together  cheek  by  jowl 
in  the  same  villages  for  centu- 
ries. They  used  to  be  friends. 
The  purpose  of  another  quar- 
ter century  of  living  in  armed 
camps  whilst  Europe  changes 


around  them  is  elusive.  The 
UN  has  brokered  a prospec- 
tive settlement  over  decades.  * 
But  who  will  be  brave  enough 
to  seize  it?  Who  will  explain 
the  necessary  compromises? 
Who,  yet  again,  wfil  insist? 
Democracies  may  find  it  very 
difficult  to  go  to  wan  but 
when  they  do,  they  find  the 
peace  even  more  difficult-  to 

It  requires  great  resolution 
— as  from  the  thousands  of 
Serbs  who  march  through 
Belgrade  day  by  day  — or  the 
imperative  of  great  pressure. 
That’s  why,  perversely,  the 
Hebron  agreement  is  more 
fhaw  a solitary,  glum  conces- 
sion: it  is  a link  in  the  chain 
that  binds  the  people  of  the 
Middle  East  together.  That’s 
why  the  hulk  of  Yugoslavia 
may  one  day  find  a newly 
steady  state.  But  Cyprus?  The 
only  pressure  there  is  the 
force  of  realism,  it  has  been  a 
long  time  coming. 

And  Northern  Ireland?  Pre- 
pare to  despair.  The  British 
Government  exerts  no  steady 
pressure,  more  bl-partisan 

anxiety.  It  pays  the  bills, 
loads  on  the  subsidies.  It 
makes  the  sacrifices  itself, 
sends  soldiers  to  die.  It  often 
needs  the  votes.  It  barely  in- 
structs. It  never,  ever  insists.  | 

I beard  Robert  Blames,  the  , 
Anglican  Primate  of  All  Ire- 
land, doing  his  own  Peace  on 
Earth  tour  this  Christmas. , 
Bosnia,  the  West  Bank  — - why 
not  Ireland?  Ah,  he  said,  we 
are  different,  such  a small, 
close-knit  community,  our 
problems  are  more  complex 
than  Sarajevo.  No  easy  fixes 
here.  Which  is  another  bleak 
way  of  saying  that  the  Prov- 
ince, in  death,  is  central,  but  j 
peripheral.  That  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland  may  gener- ; 
ally  be  keen  on  peace;  but.  In 
particular,  they  know  noth- 
ing of  its  necessary  price.  And 
that  we  in  England,  Scotland 
and  Wales,  who  wring  our 
hands,  have  never  come  to 
terms  with  the  brute  needs  on 
peace  on  this  tiny  patch  of 
our  own  earth. 


Tony  Banks  hands  out  his  own  awards  to  the  year’s  parliamentary  superheroes 

Beyond  our  Ken 


AT  THE  best  of 
times,  the 
House  of  Com- 
mons is  an  odd- 
ball place  fall  of 
even  odder 
people,  but  at  present  it  has 
become  surreal.  We  are  all 
living  on  borrowed  time. 

Among  the  Tories  brave 
feces  abound  but  many  know, 
or  suspect,  that  they  are  al- 
ready numbered  with  the  po- 
litically undead  and  simply 
waiting  for  termination  day 
to  be  announced.  But  politi- 
cians, just  like  football  sup- 
porters, travel  optimistically 
and  are  always  hoping  some- 
th lng  momentous  is  just 
about  to  happen. 

After  all,  Margaret 
Thatcher  was  burnt  toast  in 
1981  — and  then  General  Gal- 
tieri  helpfoDy  invaded  the 
Palklards-  Who  knows,  per- 
haps at  this  very  moment 
Saddam  Hussein  is  planning 
a pre-emptive  strike  against 
the  Isle  of  Dogs.  Or  Prince 
Edward  will  marry  the  most 
pro-Tory  Spice  Girl- 
But,  Just  In  case,  a small 
army  of  old  Tory  MPa  have 
already  announced  their  In- 
tention to  take  the  money 
and  run,  whilst  younger  col- 
leagues are  busy  in  the  City 
trying  to  sell  what  passes  for 
their  knowledge  of  the  work- 
ings of  government. 

On  the  Labour  side,  too, 
there  are  signs  of  nervous- 
ness, but  in  this  case  the 
feeing  is  more  one  of  plea- 
surable anticipation.  Minis- 
ters manqufi  are  about  to 
emerge  from  the  shadows 


and  assume  substance.  Some 
strut  with  ah  air  of  ludicrous 
self-importance,  whilst  those 
wiser  are  calculating  coming 
difficulties. 

Again,  in  politics  — as  in 
football  — nothing  is  inevita- 
ble, but  surely  after  17  years 
of  opposition  it  must  be  our 
turn?  Hhve  we  not  so  purged 
ourselves  of  everything 
remotely  dangerous  or  sub- 
versive that  even  a right- 
wing  moron  in  a hurry  would 
feel  completely  unembar- 
rassed to  vote  for  us? 


background  of  cynicism  that 
Ken  Clarke  wins  my  nomina- 
tion as  Parliamentarian  of 
the  Year.  There  is  something 
very  appealing  about  a politi- 
cian who  apparently  doesn’t 
give  a damn  about  what  his 
colleagues  think  of  him  and 
actually  seems  to  enjoy 
flaunting  the  fact  Watching 
him  at  the  Despatch  Box,  de- 
fending the  Government's  po- 
sition on  the  single  currency 
reminded  me  of  Landseer’s 
painting  of  The  Stag  at  Bay. 
He  may  be  a rather  portly 


strangled  language  of  our 
dear  Home  Secretary  out- 
lining his  latest  20-some- 
tbing-polnt  plan  to  deal  with 
crime  — and  that  after  17 
years  of  government  by  the 
self-anointed  party  of  law  and 
order?  Only  someone  like 
Michael  Howard,  who  has 
bad  his  sense  of  irony  surgi- 
cally removed,  would  fail  to 
blush  even  as  he  utters  the 
things  he  does. 

For  inventiveness  and 
imagination,  my  nomination 
for  Backbencher  of  the  Year 


There  is  something  very  appealing  about  a politician  who 
doesn't  give  a damn  about  what  his  colleagues  think  of  him 


Other  than  the  public  hang- 
ing of  Tony  Benn  and  Dennis 
Skinner,  what  more  could 
Labour  do  to  reassure  Middle 
England  of  our  fitness  to  gov- 
ern? But  despite  all  this,  the 
wagging  doubt  remains.  Can 
we  really  trust  the  elector- 
ate? Of  course  they  are  con- 
cerned about  unemployment, 
homelessness,  poverty  etc. 
And,  yes.  they  do  want  to 
spend  more  on  hospitals, 
schools  and  transport  — 
until  It’s  their  turn  to  do 
something. 

In  this  country,  we  have 
perfected  a political  system 
based  on  denial.  When  it  goes 
pear-shaped,  it's  always 
someone  else’s  fault  Journal- 
ists blame  the  politicians,  the 
politicians  blame  each  other 
and  the  electorate  blames 
them  alL  It  is  against  such  a 


stag,  and  one  with  an  un- 
likely taste  for  cheroots, 
Hush  Puppies  and  Notting- 
ham Forest,  but  he  is  still 
able  to  see  off  a pack  of  sla- 
vering Tory  hounds.  "You 
don't  speak  for  us,”  one  of  the 
Tory  basket-cases  yelled  at 
him,  but  I got  the  impression 
that  the  noble  Ken  was  more 
relieved  than  offended  by 
that  statement 
The  award  for  Back- 
bencher of  the  Year  is  always 
a problem,  if  only  because 
it's  that  much  more  difficult 
for  any  one  of  then  to  shine 
on  a consistent  basis.  Senior 
ministers  and  their  shadows 
are  constantly  in  the  public 
spotlight,  which  for  some  is 
no  great  favour.  Who  else  on 
earth,  other  than  Mirhani 
Howard's  wife,  enjoys  wak- 
ing up  to  the  sounds  erf  the 


goes  to  Newport  West  Labour 
MP,  Paul  Flynn.  For  sheer 
consistency  this  (and  proba- 
bly every  other  year),  hon- 
ours go  to  Dennis  Skinner. 

But  ultimately,  for  giving 
us  all  a good  laugh,  the  award 
must  go  to  Michael  Fabri- 
cant,  Tory  MP  for  Lichfield, 
whose  impression  of  a red- 
brick thatched  cottage  and 
unalloyed  joy  at  becoming  an 
unpaid  ministerial  gofer 
were  delights  to  behold. 
There  he  was  every  day  (as 
dutifully  recorded  in  Simon 
Hoggart’s  parliamentary 
sketch)  doing  his  best  to  bol- 
ster the  fortunes  of  the  Tory 
party.  On  some  occasions  he . 
did  this  with  a degree  of  min- ; 
tsterial  arse-licking  that  was  | 
stomach-churning,  and  on 
others  with  a dedication  to 
duty  that  would  have  done 


credit  to  a St  Bernard.  So,  by 
a short  and  very  brown  nose, 
Michael  Fabricant  gets  my 
overall  nomination  as  Back- 
bencher of  the  Year. 

To  Paddy  Ashdown  goes 
the  new  Buzz  Lightyear 
Award.  I really  like  Paddy, 
but  how  I wish  he  would 
lighten  np  a tad.  Every  time 
he  speaks,  or  asks  a question, 
he  sounds  so  bloody  smug, 
like  someone  who  has  just 
won  the  war  singlehanded.  1 
long  to  shout:  “Paddy,  you 
are  not  an  intergala  ctic  su- 
perhero you  are  simply  a Lib- 
eral Democrat” 

My  final  category  is  that  of 
the  Steve  Norris  Survivor  of 
the  Year  award.  Initially,  I 
was  tempted  to  give  it  to  Neil 
Hamilton  — who  could  so 
easily  have  been  tempted  to 
accept  it  — but  once  again, 
even  at  this  late  stage  of  the 
game,  it  goes  to  John  Major. 
Throughout  the  year,  he 
stood  like  the  boy  on  the 
burning  deck  of  the  Titanic, 
with  his  finger  in  the  dyke, 
an  apple  on  his  head,  and  his 
foot  in  his  mouth - 
It  was  a triumph  of  sur- 
vival against  all  the  political 
odds  and  one  the  Labour 
Party  would  do  well  to  note. 
After  all,  we  got  caught  out 
trying  to  fix  the  Radio  4 Per- 
sonality of  foe  Year  award 
for  someone  with  a personal- 
ity but  the  Tories  did  it  for 
someone  without  one.  Peter 
Mandelson  has  a lot  to  learn 
in  the  next  four  months 

Tony  Banks  is  Labour  MP  for 
Newham  North  West. 


Home  for  the 
holidays  with 
New  Labour 


Bel  Littlejohn 

HAPPY  Christmas? 
Hardly.  Last  week's 
column,  you'll  remem- 
ber, gave  the  reader  a stun- 
ning Insight  Into  the  psychol- 
ogy of  present-giving, 
warning  women  away  from 
those  men  who  give  them 
luxury  or  household  items, 
trips  abroad,  theatre,  cinema 
or  restaurant  visits,  designer 
clothes,  sexy  lingerie,  or 
clothes  their  mothers  might 
I wear.  All  these,  I pointed  out. 
were  a sure  sign  of  a control 
freak.  So  what  happened?  My 
bloke  gave  me  scarlet 
suspenders  and  matching 
stockings. 

I won't  delineate  the  param- 
eters of  our  subsequent  dis- 
cussion — Tm  a very  private 
person  away  from  award-win- 
ning columns  — but  after 
repeated  cross-questioning  it 
emerged  that  be  hadn’t 
bothered  to  read  last  week's 
column  — not  even  once. 

Something  on  the  sports 
pages,  he  said,  had  “caught 
his  eye”.  What?  "Wrestling." 
Wrestling?  I couldn't  believe 
it  The  times  I’ve  argued  — 
forcefully,  cogently,  without 
losing  my  cool  — that  wres- 
tling is  a barbaric  sport  fall  of 
male  testosterone,  a sport  (so- 
called!)  that  would  be  banned 
in  any  halfway -civilised 
country  — and  yet  here  he  is, 
saying  he’s  neglected  my  sem- 
inal psychological  insights  for 
a piece  wrestling. 

But  you're  not  even  inter- 
ested in  wrestling,  I pointed 
out  “Tm  not”  he  said,  *T  got 
it  wrong.  I thought  it  was 
women's  all-in  mud- 
wrestling”. 

We  split  up  at  10.12am  pre- 
cisely on  Christmas  Day.  I 
drat  expect  to  see  him  again. 

said.  Good  riddance. 
(But  if  he’s  reading  this,  I’ve 
found  the  magazines.  Anri  the 

Spice  Girls  poster.  Pathetic. 
And  to  think  he  holds  a very 
senior  position  in  Tony’s 
Shadow  Cabinet,  though  HI 
never  divulge  his  name,  not 
even  to  my  closest  readers. 
Memo  to  self:  alert  Tony  re 
GB  soonest) 

Christmas  Day,  noon.  The 
doorbell  goes.  2 wipe  away  foe 
tears,  tidy  myself  up.  "Tis  the 
season  to  he  merry,  traJa-la- 
la-la,  laJa-la,  sob.”  It’s  the 
Fofietts  — Ken  and  Barbara 
— at  the  door,  fan  erf  seasonal 
merriment,  with  Barbara 
looking  fanfowtip,  all  in  red 
with  white  fluffy  ribbing  — a 
costume  she  hasn’t  worn 
stwpp  her  days  as  a member  of 
the  Younger  Generation  an 
The  Cliff  Richard  Christmas 
Special  in  December  1973. 

"Come  in,  come  in!"  I 
choked.  “Gordon’s  — er  — not 
going  to  be  able  to  — er  — i 
make  it— er— sadly.  But  the  I 


others  will  all  be  here  in  a sec. 
Orange  or  Diet  Coke?  Or 
something  stronger,  just  so 
long  as  you're  not  driving?” 

The  Folletts  made  them- 
selves at  home,  Barbara  talk- 
ing Ken  through  the  15-second 
solo  (arms  out,  arms  in.  run 
towards  the  camera  smiling, 
veer  away  at  last  moment,  still 
smiling)  she  performed  in  the 
Would  You  Like  To  Ride  In 
My  Beautifal,  My  Beautiful. 
Ball -oo-oo-oo-oo n Younger 
Generation  routine  back  in 
1972.  “And  15  seconds  was  a 
lot  of  time  in  those  days."  she 
reminded  us. 

"Great  training  for  the  Gen- 
eral Election,”  I agreed.  At 
that  moment  — just  as  Ken 
was  picking  up  his  electric 
guitar  to  move  us  all  with  his 
version  of  Knockin'  On  Heav- 
en's Door,  the  doorbell  rang.  It 
was  foe  lovely  Harriet  Har- 
man, plus  my  old  mate  Jack 
Straw  and  a very  festive-look- 
ing Peter  Mandelson,  wearing 
a snowy  muff  to  keep  his 
hands  from  foe  winter  chill. 
You  know,  few  people  realise 
how  thoughtful  Peter  is.  "I’ve 
told  my  chauffeur  he  can  lis- 
ten to  the  car  radio  while  he 
waits.  After  all.  it  is  Christ- 
mas, and  we  are  New 
Labour,”  he  explained,  kindly. 

Still  struggling  to  come  to 
terms  with  fop  traumatic  per- 
sonal events  of  that  morning, 
desperate  to  divert  my  very 
special  guests  from  my  own 
very  real  festive  tragedy.  I 
directed  them  all  to  my  Christ- 
mas crib,  complete  with  Mary, 
Joseph.  Infant.  Shepherds. 
Wise  Men  and  livestock 

“That’s  a perfect  cross-sec- 
tion, you've  got  there,  Bel," 
said  Peter.  “The  mother,  child 
and  common-law  husband 
would  be  at  least  £2.50  a week 
better  off  under  New  Labour, 
the  farm  labourers  would  bene- 
fit from  foe  EC  minimum 
wage,  the  Wise  Men  would  be 
welcomed  to  a central  advisory 
body,  and  only  foe  livestock 
would  have  to  be  put  down." 

JACK  was  a little  con- 
cerned. “Should  that  In- 
fant really  be  np  so  late? 
Parents  must  be  taught  res- 
ponsibility for  their  children's 
actions.  And  that  crib  is  a 
potential  health-hazard.  It  cer- 
tainly wouldn't  comply  with 
household  hygiene  regula- 
tions under  a New  Labour 
government.” 

Barbara  wondered  if  Mary 
really  looked  best  in  blue, 
while  Harriet  couldn't  help 
Hissing  about  Mary  and  Jo- 
seph's decision  not  to  upgrade 
their  accommodation.  ‘*1 
mean,  if  you  know  three  finan- 
cially secure  kings,  if  s quite 
simply  unfair  on  the  less-well- 
off  not  to  avail  yourself  of  foe 
opportunity  to  opt  out  of  the 
already  over-burdened  public 
sector.  For  heaven’s  sake,  let's 
not  play  politics  with  our  kid- 
dles’ lives,"  she  argued, 
forcefally. 

The  subsequent  discussion 
took  my  mind  off  my  ex-bloke, 
involving  me  in  the  real  pro- 
cess of  decision-making.  1997 
is  the  year  to  put  our  old  Tory 
problems  behind  us,  and  to 
find  some  new  ones  to  enjoy 
under  New  Labour.  Cheers! 
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Suzanne  Goldenberg  meets  formerly  high-flying  female  workers  from  Kabul,  forced  out  of  their  jobs  by  edicts  of  the  ruling  Taliban 

Women  w ~ " 


SHAFIQA  Habibi 
was  once  the  face  all 
of  Afghanistan 
knew.  Tbe  longest- 
serving  announcer 
on  state  radio  and  television, 
she  has  become  the  invisible 
woman:  confined  to  her  home 
by  a Taliban  edict  that  forbids  i 
women  to  work,  and  by  the 
fear  of  venturing  into  the  un- 
certain streets  of  a ruined 
city. 

In  the  three  months  since 
the  Taliban  captured  Kabul, 
Ms  Habibi  has  left  her  flat 
four  times:  to  collect  her  sal- 
ary and  to  attend  funerals.  On 
each  occasion,  she  put  on  cha- 
derei.  a head-to-toe  shroud 
with  a filigree  pattern  over 
tbe  eyes.  ‘1  used  to  wear  one 
of  these  if  1 didn't  want  to  be 
recognised,"  she  laughs. 
“Every  time  I went  out  chil- 
dren would  run  after  me,  call- 


ing my  name.  I enjoyed  the 
fame  at  first  but  then  it  be- 
came a burden." 

Her  daughter,  a school- 
teacher also  forced  to  stay  at 
home,  reverently  hands 
around  photographs  from  the 


Afghanistan,  — renamed 
i Radio  Sharia  — for  slip-ups 
by  her  former  trainees.  “I  get 
upset,  it's  so  bad,”  she  says. 

However,  Mb  Habibi  does 
! not  despair.  Having  survived 
several  regimes  since  she 


‘If  someone  hits  me  even  once 
I will  hit  them  back  four  times’ 


glory  days  of  Ms  Habibi’s 
career,  a glamour  shot  with 
her  long  hair  swirling  down 
to  her  shoulders  on  the  cover 
of  the  Voice  of  Pathans  in 
1976.  and  a picture  of  her, 
aged  16.  in  foont  of  a large  old- 
fashioned  microphone. 

Television,  seen  as  evil  by 
the  Taliban,  has  been  taken 
off  the  air.  Ms  Habibi  spends 
ber  days  monitoring  Radio 


I began  her  career  in  1961,  she 
| has  been  quietly  meeting  Ta- 
liban officials,  trying  to  win  a 
I return  to  the  workplace  on  be- 
i half  of  the  radio's  300  femato 
staff,  certain  the  new  regime 
will  temper  Its  views  on 
working  women.  “Slowly, 
slowly,  we  have  to  be  patient 
and  hope  they  wfQ  change.’’ 

Her  views  are  shared  by 
other  prominent  women.  Sa- 


diqa  Siddique,  an  architect 
who  was  removed  as  the  di- 
rector  of  tbe  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, argues  that  the  harsh 
regime  of  the  Taliban  cannot 
endure.  “A  movement,  no 
matter  bow  strong.  Is  just  a 
movement  It  does  not  last  for- 
ever," she  says.  "God  willing, 
we  won't  be  at  home  like  this 
forever.  It’s  the  beginning  of 
the  Taliban  era. -No  one 
knows  what  will  happen.4' 

Like  most  high-profile 
women  in  Kabul  Ms  Habibi 
and  Ms  Siddique  have  gone  to  . 
ground  since  September. 
Many  of  their  former  col- 
leagues are  convinced  they , 
have  fled  the  country  or  been  , 
arrested.  There  were  even  I 
rumours  tbaf  Ms  Siddique 
and  her  sister  Sobafla  — until 
recently  chief  surgeon  at  the 
400-bed  Afghan  army  hospital 
and  a two-star  general  — fry  i 


been  killed.  Tbe  sisters,  the 
proud  daughters  of  Afghan 
royalty,  do  not  answer  the 
door  to  strangers. 

Although  Sohafla  has  not 
been  permitted  to  work,  medi- 
cal personnel  generally  are 

exceptions  to  foe  ban  on 
working  women.  An  esti- 
mated 150,000  - women  held 
jobs  in  Kabul  before  foe  Tali- 
ban came  in.  many  paining 
the  sole  income  for  house- 
holds which  had  lost  all  their 
men  to  the  war.  hi  recent 
weeks  foe  Taliban  have  soft- 
ened somewhat,  allowing 
women  to  take  part  in  in- 
come-generating schemes  run 
by  aid  organisations. 

Ms  Habibi  likens  the 
repression  of  women  to  foe 
backlash  that  followed  foe 
outlawing  of  foe  veil  in  Kabul 
by  the  modernising  King 
a -man  nil  ah  in  1928.  The  king, 


who  scandalised  tribal  chief- 
taring  by  escorting  his  wife  to 
parties,  was  overthrown  a 
year  later,  and  it  was  more 
than  30  years  before  women 
re-entered  public  life. 

All  three  women  are  cer- 


Ms Habibi  was  lined  up  with 
the  other  broadcasters  for  an 
entire,  terrifying  night. 

The  Siddique  sisters  argue 
that  the  Taliban  strictures 
owe  little  to  the  true  spirit  of 
i Wiwi-  Together,  thiey.  have  de- 


*f  the  Taliban  cany  on  we  can  fight 
for  women’s  rights  through  Islam1 


tain  they  will  survive  tMs  lat- 
est  upheaval.  Ms  Habibi  is 
proud  to  have  stayed  on  the 
air  since  1961.  Seventeen 
years  ago  today,  she  had  just 
finished  reading  the  7pm  bul- 
letin when  she  heard  gunfire 
outside  the  studio,  and 
watched  a guard  Slump  to  his 
feet  Soldiers  bunt  into  foe 
room;  the  Russian  Invasion  of 
Afghanistan  bad  begun,  and 


fled  the  religious  police  who 

deliver  h-tebint  punishment  to 
women  who  show  their  faces 
In  public.  Unlike  all  but  the 
very  elderly  and  very  poor  In 
Kabul,  who  move  out  encased 
in  chaderei,  foe  sisters  ven- 
ture out  with  shawls  covering 
their  heads,  but  not  their 
faces. 

"When  women  go  to  Mecca 
they  show  their  faces.  Cha- 


rterer bos  nothing  to  do  with 
Islam  or  Afghan  culture.  Our 

only  custom  is  to  wear  a large 

Sl^Sadiqa.  “If  some- 
one hits  me  even  once  1 will 
hit  them  back  four  times.  I 
even  picked  up  a stone  once 
to  throw  at  one  of  the 
TfcUban.'* 

She  maintains  that  Islam* 
properly  interpreted,  pro- 
vides women  with  all  rights. 
“If  the  Taliban  carry  on  like 
this  in  the  future  we  can  fight 

’for  women’s  rights  through 
Islam." 

That  struggle  must  wait. 
“Now  is  not  the  time  because 
there  la  still  war  in  Afghani- 
stan and  our  enemies  will  be 
very  quick  to  take  advantage 
of  that,"  Sohaila  sal's.  But  she 
Is  hopefUL  "No  one  knows 
what  will  happen-  After  every 
night  there  to  a dawn  and  the 
future  may  hold  new  things." 


Envoy  freed  in  Peruvian  siege 


Jane  Dfsz-Limaco  in  Lima 


Leftwing  guerrillas 
holding  more  than  ZOO 
hostages  at  the  Japanese 
ambassador's  residence  in  the 
Peruvian  capital  yesterday 
freed  Guatemala’s  ambassa- 
dor, Jose  Maria  Argueta. 

The  release,  apparently  be- 
cause of  his  ill  health,  leaves 
103  people  still  captive.  They 
are  held  by  the  Tupac  Amaru 
guerrillas,  who  are  demand- 
ing the  release  of  several  hun- 
dred colleagues  from  Peru- 
vian jails.  Two  Peruvian 
ministers  and  four  ambassa- 
dors are  among  those  stm 
held. 

The  Peruvian  authorities 
yesterday  strengthened  the 
ring  of  heavily  armed  police 
around  the  Japanese  resi- 
dence, after  security  forces 
were  rattled  by  an  earlymom- 
ing  blast  in  foe  compound. 


There  were  no  reports  of  in- 
juries. The  International  Red 
Cross,  citing  unofficial 
sources,  said  the  explosion 
was  caused  by  "an  animal”. 
The  guerrillas  say  that  they 
have  mined  foe  gardens  to  de- 
j ter  attack,  and  one  them?  was 
that  a cat  or  dog  triggered  a 
landmine. 

Some  IS  guerrillas  inside 
the  building  have  an  arsenal 
of  arms,  bullets  explo- 
sives. They  have  grenades  at 
their  waists  and  some  freed 
hostages  have  even  said  they 
have  explosive  devices  at- 
tached to  a rip  cord  rigged  up 
on  their  backs. 

Today  marks  the  eleventh 
day  of  the  crisis,  and  concern 
about  the  health  of  the  hos- 
tages remains  intense,  even 
though  a team  of  Red  Cross 
doctors  has  been  visiting 
regularly. 

On  Christmas  Day,  the 
first-secretary  at  the  Japa- 


nese embassy  in  Lima,  Kenji 
Hirata,  was  brought  out  in  a 
wheelchair  by  a Red  Cross 
worker  and  released.  He 
looked  pale  and  weak. 

The  role  of  the  bishop  of  the 
Andean  city  of  Ayacucho, 
Juan  Luis  Cipriani,  who 
walked  out  of  foe  residence 
with  tbe  freed  hostage,  has 
raised  speculation  that  he 
was  acting  as  an  envoy  for 
President  Alberto  FujimorL 

The  bishop,  the 

clergyman  closest  to  Mr  Fuji- 
mori, spent  more  than  six 
hours  fristdp  the  residence  on 
Christmas  Day,  ostensibly  to 

say  magfl  and  h»ar  cnifesgkni 

He  returned  to  talk  to  the 
Red  Cross  team  near  the  resi- 
dence yesterday,  underlining 
the  possibility  th«t  he  might 
be  acting  as  a mediator.  • 

Mr  Fujimori  has  made  only 
(me  public  statement 
the  crisis  began  on  December 
17  and  has  been  holed  up  with 


his  closest  advisers  in  the 
government  palace. 

There  are  fears  that  the 
countries  whleh  have  hos- 
tages still  inside  might  break 
rank  after  the  release  on  Sat- 
urday of  the  Uruguyan  am- 
bassador, Tobare  Bocalangro. 

The  Tupac  Amaru  rebels 
freed  Mr  Bocalangro  shortly 
after  Montevideo  authorities 
released  two  Peruvians  sus- 
pected of  belonging  to  the 
rebel  group.  Peru  was  seek- 
ing to  extradite  the  two. 

Peru  has  matte  no  nffte.ial 
comment  but  Lima  has 
recalled  foe  acting  head  of  its 
embassy  to  Uruguay. 

Japanese  authorities  also 
criticised  Uruguay  because 
fts  decision  apparently  con- 
travenes Mr  Fujimori’s  hard- 
line refusal  to  release  any  Tu- 
pac Amaru  prisoners  from 
Peruvian  prisons. 

Bolivia  has  said  it  will  not 
follow  suit 
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A man  keeps  vigil  outside  the  embassy  compound  in  Lima,  where  103  hostages  are  held 
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News  in  brief 


Hopes  grow  for  signatures  oh  Hebron  deal  within  days 


ISRAELIS  and.  Palestinians 
Isay  they  are  on  the  verge  of 
a Hebron  deal,  with  tbe  sign- 
ing expected  before  the  new 
year  and  the  withdrawal  of  Is- 
raeli troops  by  January  5. 

The  upbeat  assessments 
came  as  negotiators  met  yes- , 
terday  to  put  the  agreement  \ 
in  writing.-  “We  had  some' 
good.  substantive  meetings,”  i 
said  Martin  Indyk.  the  United. 
States  ambassador  to  Israel 


He  said  negotiations  would 
continue  at  the  weekend. 

The  Palestinian  leader, 
Yasser  Arafat,  expected  an 
agreement  to  be  sighed  by 
New  Year’s  Eve.  He  told  a 
closed-door  session  of  foePSL 
estinlan  legislative  council 
fhat  an  Isratefi  troop  pullback 
from  80  per  cent  of  Hebron 
would  start  a day:  after  file 
signing  and  be  completed  by 
January  5* 


An  Israeli  official  con- 
firmed the  tentative  time- 
table, saying  the  agreement 
could  be  sighed  by  foe  heads 
of  tile  tWO  negotiating  twmw  I 
an  Sunday  and  then  pre- 
sented to  the  Israeli  and  Pal- 
es tinian  cab  ine  ts  for 
approval. 

He  said  Mr  Arafat  and  the 
Israeli  Prime  Minister,  Binya- 
mln  Netanyahu,  would  sign 
tbe  accord  later  next  week 


and  redeployment  could  be 
completed  by  January  5. 

Mr  Arafat  also  told  the  leg- 
islative council  Mr  Netan- 
yahu had  promised  that  a 
gradual  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
troops  from  West  Bank  rural 
areas  would  start  within  six 
weeks  of  the  signing. 

Mr  Arafat  had.  Insisted  on  a 
specific  timetable  for  the 
withdrawal  as  part  of  the  He- 
bron deal — AP. 


Convict  eats 
cellmate 


Former  nanny  sues  Netanyahus 


Jfk  SIBERIAN  prisoner  has 
Hbe an  sentenced  to  death 


BINYABUN  Netanyahu’s 

disgruntled  former 
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Mbeen  sentenced  to  death 
for  a second  time  after  he 
kilted  and  tried  toeat  hto  cell-; 
mate  while  on  death  row,  In- 
terfax news  agency  reported 

yesterday. 

. During  an  argument  to  Bar- 
naul’s city  prison  In  May, 
Andrei  Maslich.  aged  24, 
strangled  the  - other  man,  cut 
oat  his  liver  and  tried  to  boil 
ft  In  a metal  mug  over  a 
makeshift  fire.  • 

Maslich,  who  was  convicted 
of  his  fourth  murder,  was 
given  hfa  first'  death  penalty 
last  year  after  he  and  another 
inmate  strangled,  cooked  and 
ate  a fellow  prisoner. 

Go.  that  occasion,  he  told  the. 
authorities  he  was  bored  and 
wanted  to  visit  Moscow,  where 
he  thought  he  would  be  sent- 


D disgruntled  former 
nanny,  sacked  in  July  after 
burning  the  soup,  is  suing 
foe  Israeli  prime  minister 
and  Ms  wife  Sara  for  more 
than  £22.000  in  back  pay, 
her  lawyer  said  yesterday. 

The  South  African 
Tanya  Shaw,  aged  21,  said 
in  a petition  fo  a Jerusalem 
labour  court  that  Mr  and 
Mrs  Netanyahu  had  failed- 
to  pay  extra  wages  for.  over- 
time and  for  work  on.  the 
sabbath  during  her  six 
months  of  employment,  as 
required.by  law. 

These  wages,  with  inter- 
est, amounted  to  120.000 
shekels  (£22,000),  her.  law- 


yer, Moshe  Zlngel  said.  The 
judge  at  the  opening  hear- 
ing ordered  foe  Netanyahus 
to  respond  to  the  petition 
within  45  days. 

Mr  Zlngel  said  Ms  ShaWs 
name  had  been  tarnished 
by  the  episode  and  as  a 
result  she  had  been  unable 
to  find  another  job. 

Ms  Shaw  revealed  after 
her  dismissal  that  Mrs  Ne- 
tanyahu was  obsessed  with 
cleanliness,  had  called  her 
“a  murderer”  and  thrown 
her  out  for  burning  soup. 

. The  scandal  was  front- 
page news  to  the  Israeli  tab- 
loids for  days,  embarrass- 
ing Mr  Netanyahu  a month 
after  his  election,  — Renter 


Killer  storm 
hits  Malaysia 


THE  death  toll  of  a tropical 
Storm  which  hit  eastern 
®i3i8ysia  on  Christmas  Day 
rose  to  106  yesterday  as  res- 
cuers hcinn  iuenuijln" 
bodies  pulled  from  rivers  and 
from  under  debris. 

Police  said  about  3,000 
bom  dess  after 
tropical  storm  Grog  blew 
S*?0*®.  “ state  of  Sabah 
from  tile  South  China  Sea. 
Sabah’s  police  comm  is- 
Shaarl  said 
that  only  four  of  the  bodies 
recovered  had  so  far  been 
71x6  death  toll  was 
®*P*cted.  to  rise  because 
about  loo  people  were  still 
nussm&hesald. 

The  maritime  rescue  and 
f^^totlon  centre  in  Ma- 
laysia said  the  storm  drove 
several  ships  into  sfcK 
waters  In  the  South  China 

The  worst-hit  area  was  Ken- 

95  “Si}?8  south  °r 

Sabah  s capita!  Kota  Kina- 
balu,, where  102  bodies  were 


Tight  squeeze  for  ‘Santa* 


FREEPHONE 


He  told  the  Altai  regional 
court  that  he  committed  tbe 
latest  act  of  cannibalism  in 
tbe  hope  that  experts  would 
declare  him  insane  and  he 
would  not  be  executed  for  the 
first  — AP. 


■ A MAN' who  tried  to  make  a 
#%Santa-Uke  entrance  into  a 


#wSanta-Uke  entrance  into  a 
supermarket  in  Baltimore 
was  found  on  Christmas 
morning  stuck  lh  foe  store’s 
chimney. 

Dwayne  Teny,  aged  33.  was 
diarged  with  attempted  rob- 


bery after  pcaice,  tipped  off  by 
an  anonymous  caller,  found 
Mm  lodged  about  2ft  down  foe 
chimney. 

He  told  police  be  had  been 
hungry  and  decided  to  climb 
down  the  store's  chimney  to 
get  some  food AP. 


l.st* 


fragile 
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Crackdown  on  alcohol  industry  to  raise  revenue 


gnp  on  the  bottle 


Natasha  Alova  In  Moscow 


President  Boris 

Yeltsin  announced  a 
big  crackdown  on 
Russia’s  huge  alcohol 
industry  yesterday  to  try  to 
stem  tax  evasion  and  increase 
budget  revenues. 

Mr  Yeltsin,  who  returned  to 
the  Kremlin  this  week  after  a 
long  absence  for  heart  bypass 
surgery,  announced  his  deci- 
sion after  presiding  over  a 
meeting  of  the  emergency  tax 
commission,  which  seeks 
ways  to  improve  tax 
collection. 

"The  state  loses  2 trillion 
roubles  [£220  million]  per 
month  because  of  the  out- 
rages In  the  alcohol  market,” 
Mr  Yeltsin’s  chief  of  staff,  An- 
atoly Chubais,  said. 

He  said  the  moves  were  In- 
tended to  “reinstate  the  state 
monopoly"  of  the  alcohol 
market.  However,  the  govern- 
ment would  not  be  nattonatig. 
ing  any  of  the  hundreds  of 
privately  owned  distilleries 
or  traders. 

- The  government  has  em- 
powered enforcement  agen- 
cies to  ‘‘radically  toughen 
controls  on  the  entire  chain  of 
production,  from  imports  and 

distilleries to  the  retail ; 

trade.”  Mr  Chubais  said. 

Russia  desperately  needs  to 
increase  its  tax  revenues  to  i 


begin  paying  mfliinnp  of  state 
workers  who  have  gone 
months  without  salaries. 

The  lucrative  alcohol  mar- 
ket, which  is  fun.  of  tax  loop- 
boles,  is  an  obvious  target, 
but  it  is  unclear  whether  the 
authorities  can  effectively  im- 
plement the  plan. 

According  to  figures 
released  last  month  the  guv- 

The  overall  quality 
will  rise.  Fewer 
people  will  get 
poisoned  with 
bad  vodka’  j 

eminent  collected  only  4 tril- 
lion roubles  in  excise  taxes  on 
alcoholic  drinks  in  the  first 

eight  months  of  1996  — less 
than  half  the  target  figure. 

Vodka  producers  bailed  the 
long-awaited  move,  which 
they  hoped  would  benefit-  le-‘ 
gittmate  prodncers  as  well  as 
the  state. 

“The  state  will  get  addi- 
tional revenues,  the  overall 
quality  will  rise.  Fewer 
people  will  get  poisoned  with 
had  vodka,”  said  Vladimir 
Yarmosh  of  Spirtprom  pro- 
ducers’ association. 

Alla  Vdovenko,  head  of  the 


governments  alcohol  control 
authority,  was  sacked  yester- 
day for.  felling  to  introduce 
propercontruls. 

Under  tfaenew,  stricter  con- 
trote^  licensing  wffl.be  centra- 
.-Used  : and '.regional  govern- 
ments will  no  longer  be  able 
to  grant  permission  to  make 

anri  «jpT|  ^lrrihri 

TiipgaT  aimhni  imports  often 
-come  to ' -Russia  via  Ukraine 
and  Beferu£  officials'  said. 
Russia  wid  Belarus  have  an 
open  border  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  alcohol  enter  Russia 
without  any  taxes  being  paid. 
Mr  Chubais  said  Russia 
would  send  more  customs 
officials  to  Ukraine  to  guard 
against  Illegal  alcohol 
imports.- 

In  the  Soviet  era,  about  a 
third  of  Russia's  budget  came 
from  fere**  on  atcfehni  The 
government  lost  control  of  the 
market  in  the  recent  eco- 
nomic havoc,  earning  the  fig- 
ure to  drop  sharply. 

Government  revenues  for 
1996  have  been  only  70  per 
cent  of  projections,  leaving  it 
desperately  short . of  cash. 
Pension  arrears  are  projected 
to  reach  16  trillion  roubles  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr  Yeltsin  described  the 
situation  as  n|feg*rnp^*,>  awrt 
immoral  and  ordered  the  gov- 
ernment to  cover  all  pension 
arrears  by  next  July,  Mr  Chu- 
bais said. — AP. 
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King’s  blunt 
message  hits 
Belgium  hard 


Elderly  Russian  women  sell  vodka  on  a Moscow  street.  Smugglers,  moonshiners  and 
bootleggers  are  estimated  to  cost  the  state  £220  million  a month  photograph;  umakorotayev 


Fragile  Pope  cuts  back  Christmas  engagements 


Pontiff  includes  Rwanda,  Burundi  and  atheists  in  his 
goodwill  prayers.  John  Hooper  in  Rome  reports 


THE  POPE'S  advancing 
age  and  increased 
frailty  were  again 
underlined  at  Christmas  as 
his  programme  of  engage- 
ments was  severely  reduced 
at  the  insistence  of  his 
doctors. 

The  76-year-old  pontiff,  who  - 
left  hospital  in  October  after 
an  operation  for  the  removal 
of  his  appendix,  said  mid- 
night mass  in  the  first  hour 
of  Christmas  day  at  St  Peter’s 
basilica  and  delivered  his  tra- ; 
drtional  greetings  from  .the 
balcony  of  the  vast  edifice 
later,  atmidday.  ' -.*■-» -^vr-  ;-*■ 
But  he  took  no  part  in  the 
Christmas  morning  mass 
which  is  a key  event  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  liturgical 
calendar. 

In  an-unusual  gesture,  he 


included  atheists  in  his  mes- 
sages of  goodwill,  telling  the 
congregation  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands, which  packed  Into  St 
Peter’s  for  midnight  mass: 
"We  pray  for  everyone  today, 
Christians  and  non-Chris- 
tians, believers  and  non-be- 
lievers alike.” 

The  service  also  made  topi- 
cal reference  to  worldwide 
concern  about  .paedophile 
abuse.  It  included  a succes- 
sion of  prayers,  read  In  a 
number  of  languages  by  m«i 
and  women  from  different 
countries. 

tor? 

among  others,  ^nWren  vio- 
lated, in  -thefrvhmnan  dig-, 
nity”.  Significantly,  it  was  the 
prayer  deByerecfin  theTaga- 
log  language  of  the  Philip- 
pines, a countrythai  baa  long 


been  a favourite  destination 
of  sex  tourists:  . . 

Dwarfed  by  Bernini’s  tow- 
ering altar  canopy,  the  Balda- 
chin, Pope  John  Paid  looked 
all  the  more  fragQe  during  the 
stamina-sapping  service 
which  lasts  an.  hour  and  45 
minutes. 

- (hi  a couple  of  occasions  he 
rocked  backwards  and  for- 
wards precariously  cat  bta 
heels  as  he  stood  in  prayer, 
and  the  Master  of  Pontifical 
Liturgical  Celebrations,  the 
grey-haired  Manslgnor  Piero 
Marini,'  stepped  up  'to  his 
fiR)owwoilkdtou&Iy£ 

But  the  Pope’s  voice  was 
strong;  and  all  the  more  so 
! after  he  had  rested  in  prepa- 
ration tor  the  delivery  of  his 
message  Urbt  et  Orbi  (to  the 
rcity  andthe  worid). 


G 


Hawing  snubbed  a Christmas  Pay  pantomime  fat 
pnrtestatunfafrcrfticisin,EnglandprcMliiceda 
pantomime  of  their  own.  Sad  Ik  it  tailed  to  raise  a 
single  laugh.  It  must  beprotested  at  this  juncture 
that  the  recklessness  of the  England  team  Is 
seriously  undermining  the  confidence  of  the  media. 


Sport96  cover  story 


This  was  a particularly  im- 
portant test  as  the  latest 
round  of  alarms  over  the 
Pope’s  health  began  a year 
ago  when,  in  front  of  millions 
of  television  viewers  around 
the  world,  he  cut  short  his 
Christmas  greetings  and 
stepped  back  off  the  balcony 
in  evident  distress. 

This  year-  there  were  no 
such  dramas,  but  a chair  hart 
been  placed  beside  him. 

* He  used  this  address,  his 
most  widely  .heard  of  fire 
year,  to  call  for  peace,  partic- 
ularly in  the  Great  Lakes 
region  of  Africa.  A tragedy 
was  unfolding  amid  the  “gen- 
eral Indifference  of  the  inter- 
national community,”  the 
Fopesaid. 

- “Thousands  and ''thousands' 
of  people  — our  brothers,  our 
sisters  — - are  wandering;  prey 
to  fear,  illness  and  hunger, 
unable  to  experience  the  Joy 
of  Christmas,”  he  said.  No 
one  could  truly  enjoy  Christ- 


News  in  brief 


Turkey  quizzes 
police  officers 

Turkey's  interior  minister, 
Meral  Aksener,  has  sus- 
pended seven  pdice  officers 
over  their  alleged  links  with 
organised  crime,  the  ministry 
said  yesterday. 

The  seven,  from  units  in 
central  and  southern  Turkey, 
are  being  questioned  about 
oigimft  that  they  made  no 
effort  to  arrest  a gangster, 
Mehmet  Ozcan,  and  that  they 
aided  and  abetted  convicted 
criminals. — Reuter. 

Prison  transfer 

A Pakistan  court  yesterday 
transferred  Asif  All  Zardari, 
ousted  prime  minister  Bena- 
zir Bhutto's  husband,  to  Jail 
from  police  custody  after  he 
complained  of  "mental  tor- 
ture” by  police.  An  accused 
person  held  in  jail  cannot  be 
interrogated,,  legal  sources 
said. — Reuter. 

Algiers  bomb 

A car  bomb  exploded  near  a 
police  statical  in  a crowded 
area  of  Algiers  yesterday,  kffl 
ing  at  least  seven  people  and 
wounding  at  least  70  others, 
French  state  radio 
reported. — AP. 

Troops  move  in 

Hundreds  of  Indonesian 
troops  moved  into  the  town  of 
TasUanalaya  in  western  Java 
yesterday  after  an  estimated 
5,000  rioters.  Incensed  by 
reports  that  police  had  beaten 
a religious  teacher  and  two 
students,  set  fire  to  commer- 
cial buildings  and!  nhurrho^ 
residents  and  military  offi- 
cials said. — Reuter. 

King  Fahd  libel 

A Beirut  court  yesterday  sen- 
tenced the  owner  of  pro- 
Libyan  weekly  magazine  Al- 
Klfah  al-Arabi  and  its 
director  to  GO  days  each  in  jail 
tor  libelling  Saudi  Arabia's 
King  Fahd,  judicial  sources 
said.  They  were  each  also 
fined  £200,000.  — Reuter. 

Li  Peng  In  Russia 

The  Chinesse  prime  minister, 
Li  Peng,  arrived  In  Russia 
yesterday  tor  a meeting  today 
with  President  Yeltsin.  — - AP. 

Army  blamed 

Burundi's  defence  ministry 
has  ordered  the  arrest  of  an 
army  officer,  after  deciding  an 
army  unit  was  responsible  tor 
in  R’fou'fai  earlier  this 
month  in  which  79  civilians 
were  Trifled,  an  army  spokes- 
man said  yesterday. —Reuter. 


mas  while  "this  tragedy,  this 
scandal”  continued. 

The  Pope  included  greet- 
ings spoken  in  the  languages 
of  Burundi  and  Rwanda 
among  those  in  which  he 
wished  the  world  a happy 
Christinas. 

In  an  apparent  departure 
from  his  prepared  text,  he 
said:  “Rwanda,  Burundi; 
Rwanda,  Burundi.  We  pray  a 
lot  for  those  two  countries.” 

He  was  due  to  leave  the  Vat- 
ican yesterday  to  spend  a long 
weekend  at  his  country  resi- 
dence in  Castelgandolfo. 
southeast  of  Rome.  His  next 
public  engagement  is  on  New 
Year's  Eve. 

His  health  began  deteriorat- 
ing in  1992,  when  doctors 
■ removed  a tumour  'from  his 
codon  that  was  starting  to 
turn  malignant.  The 
following  year,  he  was  taken 
to  hospital  with  a dislocated 
shoulder  and  in  1994  he 
underwent  hip  surgery. 


* 'W 
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The  Pope  delivers  his  Urbi 
et  Orbi  message  from  St 
Peter's  on  Christmas  Day. 
Last  year,  ill  health  forced 
him  to  cut  short  his  speech 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 

FOR  once,  it  was  a 
royal  Christmas  mes- 
sage with  a bite.  Bel- 
gians tnTiteg  in  to 
watch  King  Albert  IZ’s 
Christmas  Eve  broadcast 

heard  an  extraordinarily 
blunt  assessment  of  a true 
Annus  Horribilis  — probably 
the  country’s  most  tragic 
and  disastrous  since  the 
second  world  war. 

The  Eton-educated  King 
Albert,  a rumpled, 
paunchy,  pinstriped  figure 
In  his  early  sixties,  called 
for  national  regeneration 
after  a year  of  disasters 
which  have  shaken  Bel- 
gians out  of  their  compla- 
cency and  called  them  to 
question  the  authority  and 
competence  of  their 
institutions. 

In  barely  coded  language, 
the  king  questioned  the  in- 
tegrity of  ministers  and 
officials:  “We  wish  that  all 
people  in  pnblic  positions 
of  authority  would  identify 
with  the  population  and 
consider  themselves  to  be 
in  its  service.  We  want  a 
society  where  a new  type  of 
responsible  citizenship  de- 
velops and  everyone  is  in- 
volved . . . Everyone  must 
play  their  part.” 

A series  of  events  In  1996 
has  conspired  to  under- 
mine national  self-confi- 
dence. Even  the  banks 
nearly  ran  ont  of  money 
after  a series  of  robberies. 

As  Belgium  faces  np  to  its 
economic  weakness  in  the 
run-up  to  European  mone- 
tary union,  the  government 
has  resorted  to  desperate 
measures,  including  selling 
the  national  bullion 
reserves,  to  try  to  reduce 
its  enormous  national  debt 
and  meet  the  criteria  for 
entry  to  EMU  in  1999. 

Worse,  government  min- 
isters have  been  accused  of 
sleazy  financial  dealings 
and  tax  evasion.  The  dep- 
uty prime  minister  faced 
accusations  — eventually 
dismissed  by  a parliamen- 
tary inquiry  — of  having 
sex  with  under-aged  boys. 
A regional  minister  baa 
had  to  resign  while  investi- 
gations into  similar  allega- 
tions continue. 

A former  regional  minis- 
ter is  in  pzison  on  charges 
of  conspiring  to  assassinate 
the  former  deputy  prime 
minister;  other  former 
ministers  face  corruption 
trials  over  arms  deals. 

But  looming  above  all 


else  has  been  the  discovery 
of  a paedophile  ring  in  the 
southern  city  of  Charleroi. 

The  arrest  in  August  of 
Marc  Dutroux.  a 39-year-old 
builder  and  convicted  pae- 
dophile, and  the  discovery  of 
the  bodies  of  four  abducted 
girls  buried  in  the  gardwis 
of  his  homes  around  Charle- 
roi. exposed  a dismal  web  of 
police  incompetence  and  Ju- 
dicial negligence. 

The  revelation  that  he 
had  allowed  two  eight-year- 
old  girls.  Julie  Lejeune  and 
Melissa  Russo,  to  starve  to 
death  in  a dungeon  in  the 
basement  of  one  of  his 
houses  was  swiftly  followed 
by  the  admission  that  police 
had  searched  the  property 
three  times  while  the  girls 
were  alive  and  even  heard 
children’s  voices  but  had 
not  found  them. 

Outrage  increased  when 
it  emerged  that  Dutroux 
had  earlier  been  released 
after  serving  three  years  of 
a 13-year  sentence  for  rape 
and  abduction.  The  then 
minister  of  justice  let  him 
out  against  advice;  the  au- 
thorities did  not  supervise 
him  after  his  release;  and, 
when  the  abductions 
started,  the  police  foiled  to 
investigate  the  known  pae- 
dophile on  their  patch 
properly. 

Little  wonder  therefore 
that  King  Albert’s  message 
was  grim:  “Christmas  is 
traditionally  a time  of  fam- 
ily happiness  but  this  year 
we  all  still  have  in  our 
hearts  a deep  wound  that 
will  not  heal.  The  faces  of 
Julie  and  Melissa  . . . and 
other  missing  children  are 
engraved  on  our  memories. 
This  national  tragedy  con- 
tinues to  distress  us  deeply. 

“We  did  not  think  such 
things  conld  happen  here, 
but  it  is  the  cruel  truth.  We 
must  make  sure  they  can 
never  happen  again.” 

The  paedophile  scandal 
crystallised  a growing  real- 
isation that  one  of  the  qual- 
ities on  which  Belgians 
have  prided  themselves  to 
keep  their  linguistically  di- 
vided country  together  — 
the  elevation  of  compro- 
mise to  an  art  form  — has 
foiled. 

The  division  of  spoils  be- 
tween the  parties  and  the 
use  of  political  patronage 
in  all  public  appointments. 
Including  the  police  and  jnr 
dietary,  have  created  an  en- 
trenched system  which  has 
thrived  on  petty  corrup- 
tion. with  little  need  to  res- 
pond to  public  pressure. 
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Frankfurt  church  blast 


Suicide  bomber 
‘was  mentally  ill’ 


Th*  Guardian  Friday  December  27 1996 


Dnilli  Staunton  In  BetCn 


THE  suicide  bomber 
who  killed  herself  and 
two  others  in  a Frank- 
furt church  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  was  a 49-year -old 
woman  who  had  been  receiv- 
ing psychiatric  treatment, 
German  police  said  yesterday. 

Thirteen  people  were  in- 
jured when  two  grenades 
strapped  to  the  woman’s  ab- 
domen exploded  during  a 
midnight  service  at  a Protes- 
tant church  in  the  working- 
class  district  of  SindUngsn. 

Police  believe  die  woman's 
motive  for  the  act  was  per- 
sonal rather  than  political  or 
religious,  and  that  she  had 
not  intended  to  kill  anyone 
apart  from  herself. 

They  dismissed  a sugges- 
tion made  by  a Berlin  radio 
station  that  she  had  been  in- 
spired by  a film  shown 
recently  on  German  televi- 
sion in  which  a hostage-taker 
causes  an  explosion  in  a 
church. 

Police  are  still  investigat- 
ing how  she  acquired  the  two 
Eastern  European-made  gre- 


nades that  caused  die  ex- 
plosion. "She  completely 
underestimated  the  effect  of 
the  hand  grenades,"  a police 
spokesman  said. 

The  woman,  who  looked 
younger  than  her  49  years 
and  had  long,  dark  hair  and 
blue  eyes,  was  identified  after 
police  released  a photograph 
of  her  severed  head.  She  had 
been  separated  from  her  hus- 
band and  nine-year-old 
daughter  for  a year  and  under 
psychiatric  supervision  fora 
number  of  years. 

Police  did  not  release  her 
name,  but  said  she  had  origi- 
nally come  from  a district 
near  Sindlingen  and  had  lived 
on  the  other  side  of  Frankfurt 
for  the  past  year. 

The  woman  arrived  at  the 
church  by  public  transport 
and  slipped  into  a pew  near 
the  back  shortly  after  the  ser- 
vice began.  Some  worship- 
pers noticed  she  continued  to 
wear  a heavy  winter  cape  in- 
side the  church  and  that  her 
face  was  partly  concealed  by  a 
scarf. 

As  the  congregation  began 
to  sing  a Christmas  hymn, 
they  heard  a dull  tang  and 


saw  pieces  erf  shrapnel  and 
human  flesh,  flying  through 

the  air.  Many  ran  screaming 
from  the  church  and,  within 
minutes,  dozens  of  ambu- 
lances and  . fiie  trucks  con- 
verged an  the  scene.  The 
church's  pastor,  who  is  due  to 
retire  next  week,  and  wor- 
shippers were  treated  for 

Two  elderly  sisters  seated 

next  to  the  bomber  were 
mtip<i  instantly  by  the  blast 
and  a 12-year-old  girl  was 
among  those  taken  to  hospi- 
tal. The  girl’s  condition  stabi- 
lised yesterday  but  her 
mother  remains  critically  III. 

Mounters  gathered  yester- 
day at  the  little  stone  church 
to  pray  for  the  dead  and  in- 
jured. Small  candles  burnt 
next  to  bunches  ctf  flowers  left 
by  well-wishers  outside  the 
chnrrh  and  a hand-written 
notice  3mTWMi|Tn»g^  ttiB  special 
memorial  service. 

“Christmas  ham  brought  us 
more  questions  than  answers 
this  year.  We  have  injuries 
among  us  in  body  and  spirit 
But  tile  Injuries  among  us 
wm  bind  us  together,"  Rever- 
end Bernd  Wangerinsaid. 


Mourners  light  candles  outside  the  Frankfurt  church,  where  three  people  were  killed  on  Christmas  Eve 
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In  the  first  report  of 
two,  John  Palmer 

looks  at  Dublin's 
legacy  for  the  new 
Eli  presidency 

IF  THE  plaudits  of  its  Euro- 
pean Union  partners  could 
be  converted  into  votes  at 
home,  the  Irish  government 
would  be  fkclng  the  political 


future  with  confidence. 

Ireland  will  hand  over  the 
EU  presidency  to  the  Nether- 
lands on  New  Year's  Day  to 
warm  tributes  from  the  rest 
of  fiie  HD,  but  John  Bruton's 
coalition,  beset  by  domestic 

political  srmiiliih,  ftiww  drfpot 
at  the  polls  next  year. 

There  was  a time  when  in 
temattonal  acclaim  for  Ire- 
land's running  of  the  EU  pres- 
idency impressed  Irish 
voters.  But  in  a country  confi 
dent  enough  now  to  dread  the 
prospect  of  yet  another  Eur- 
ovision song  contest  triumph, 
domestic  political  popularity 
Is  harder  to  come  by. 

The  praise  showered  on  the 
Irish  government’s  handling 


of  the  HU'S  complex,  and  at 
times  explosive,  affairs  has 
come  from  Europhile  and 
Eurosceptic  alike. 

" I truly  believe  the  Irish 
presidency  was  of  exceptional 
quality,"  John  Major  declared 
after  the  Dublin  EU  summit 
this  month.  Bonn,  Rome, 
Stockholm,  even  Paris, 
echoed  the  sentiments. 

The  six-month  Irish  presi- 
dency's greatest  achievement 
was  simply  keeping  the  show 
on  the  road.  Given  the  ten- 
sions generated  both  by  the 
planned  move  to  a single  cur- 
rency in  1999  and  by  the  acri- 
monious debate  about  a new 
EU  treaty,  this  was  no  simple 
matter. 

But  the  Irish  have  pushed 
both  projects  forward  at  a 
pace  which  baa  Satiieflgd  most 
European  integrationists, 
while  averting  a premature 
crisis  within  the  divided  Brit- 
ish government. 

That  international  praise 
now  so  unmoves  the  Irish 
electorate  reflects  in  part  the 
f feet  font  the  country  is  riding 
an  exceptional  economic 
wave,  enjoying  the  fastest 
rate . of  growth  in  western 
Europe.  Its  industrial  boom  Is 
^transforming  Ireland's  social 
landscape. 

There  is  a downside  — not 
least  a burgeoning  crime  rate 
I — but  any  lingering  national 


inferiority  complex  is  test 
disappearing. 

Ireland  Ls  expected  to  over- 
take the  per  capita  income  of 
Britain  by  the  end  of  the  de- 
cade. It  will  almost  certainly 
qualify  to  join  the  first  wave 
of  countries  into  monetary 
union  in  1999.  whatever  the 
British  decide  to  do. 

“For  us  progress  in  meeting 
the  Maastricht  criteria  for  the 
single  currency  has  clearly 
been  shown  to  be  the  best  way 
to  generate  growth  and  Jobs. 
Our  record  deserves  close 
study  by  others,”  the  Labour 
finance  minister,  Rualrl 
Quinn,  said. . 

Little  wonder  that  a new 
generation  of  young  Irish 
Europeans  — - as  most  see 
themselves  — is  confident 
about  its  place  in  the  world. 
There  is  even  genuine  sympa- 
thy for  the  plight  of  the  Brit- 
ish, seen  across  the  Irish  Sea 
as  being  locked  Into  ft  Euro- 
phobic spiral  of  introversion 
and  decline. 

The  Irish  presidency  draft 
treaty  on  monetary  union  has 
been  accepted  by  all  IS  states 
as  the  only  practical  basis  for 
concluding  the  Maastricht 
treaty  review  negotiations. 

Some  key  reforms,  such  as 
the  greater  use  of  majority 
voting,  will  have  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Dutch  presidency, 
but  in  areas  such  as  immigra- 
tion, frontier  controls  and  the 
fight  against  international 
crime,  the  draft  treaty  clearly 
nudges  the  EU  further  down 
the  road  of  sovereignty-shar- 
ing and  political  union. 

Ireland  brokered  crucial 
agreements  on  a single-cur- 
rency stability  pact,  on  the 
legal  status  of  the  proposed 
euro  and  on  a new  exchange 
rate  mechanism.  The  Dutch 
will  tie  up  the  legal  details, 
but  EMU  is  going  to  happen 
thanks  tothe  Irish. 

The  Irish  presidency  also 
defused  — at  least  temporar- 
ily — bitter  rows  about  fish- 
ing policy  and  the  BSE  crisis. 

Managing  the  HU’S  affairs 
and  giving  a lead  on  Europe's 
expanding  foreign  policy  role 
have  stretched  the  Irish  gov- 
ernment's resources  to  the 

limit 

The  Irish  foreign  minister, 
Dick  Spring,  who  spear- 
headed tiie  Irish  presidency, 
knows  the  easy  part  is  over. 
Far  more  difficult  will  be  to 
rally  his  Labour  Party's  disaf- 
fected voters  and  an  increas- 
ingly beleaguered  coalition 
before  the  general  election 

ffex-  Prospects  for  the  Dutch 
EU  presidency 
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The  issues 


South  Korea’s  trade 
unions  fear  the 
country’s  new  labour 
law  will  lead  to  huge 
lay-offs,  while 
businesses  say 
flexibility  is  needed  to 
compete  against 
foreign  companies. 

The  new  law: 

• Gives  businesses 
greater  freedom  to 

lay  off  workers  and 
set  working  hours. 
Currently,  a supreme 
court  ruling  is  needed 
before  companies 
can  cut  their  work 
force. 

• Bans  formation  of 
new  umbrella  trade 
union  federations 
until  2000. 

• Lifts  the  ban  on 
multiple  trade  unions 
at  a work  site,  but  not 
until  2000. 

• Allows  teachers  to 
form  unions — in  two 
years. 


Nationwide  protests  paralyse  car  industry  giants 

New  laws  trigger 
S Korean  strike 


Sang^WR  CImm  In  SmniI 


South  Korean  workers  lock  themselves  in  a makeshift  cell  during  a protest  in  Seoul  yesterday  photograph:  awn  yciwg-joon 


TENS  of  thousands  of 
South  Korean  work* 

era  went  oo.  strike 
yesterday  to  protest 
against  a Dew  labour  law 
passed  in.  a secret  early  morn- 
ing "rote  by  ruling  party  MPs, 
without  any  opposition  mem- 
bers present 

By  yesterday  afternoon, 
150,000  workers  from  82  sites 
had  joined  the  country’s  first 
organised  national  strike, 
hringiwg  tho  country’s  car  in- 
dustry — South  Korea  is  the 
world’s  sixth  largest  car  pro- 
ducer—to  a standstill 
The  Federation  of  Demo- 
cratic Unions,  the  outlawed 
umbrella  group  that  called 
the  strike,  said  270,000  work- 
ers from  a further  320  sites 
will  join  by  the  weekend.  The 
Federation  of  Korea  Trade 
Unions  said  it  would  also  ask 
its  1 million  members  to  stage 
strikes  and  rallies.  ' 

The  new  law,  passed  at  the 
Ram  yesterday,  was 

attended  by  only  155  ruling 
party  MPs.  It  makes  it  easier 
for  companies  to  lay  off  em- 
ployees and  bans  the  forma- 
tion of  two  unions  at  any 
work  place  until  2002.  It  also 
bans  tbe  formation  of  new 
umbrella  labour  groups  until 
2000,  contrary  to  union 
demands. 
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Another  bill  increased  the 
powers  of  Sooth  Korea’s  chief 
spy  agency,  a move  that  oppo- 
sition MPs  fear  could  be  used 
to  stifle  political  dissent  Both 
mtih  were  passed  in  seven 
minutes,  with  no  debate. 

Yesterday's  strike  closed 
many  leading  export  plants, 
including  South  Korea’s  top 


car  maker,  Hyundai,  «ud  the 
world's  largest  shipyard, 

Hyundai  Heavy  Industries. 
Thousands  of  workers  at 
three  other  big  car  plants  also 
left  their  jobs. 

Workers  at  South  Korea’s 
second  largest  shipyard, 
Daewoo  Shipbuilding  and 
Heavy  Machinery,  said  they 
would  strike  today.  Tbe 
union  of  Seoul's  subway 
workers  will  join  tbe  strike 
tomorrow. 

About  20,000  Hyundai  work- 
ers held  a rally  in  Ulsan, 
186  miles  southeast  of  Seoul, 
burning  an  effigy  of  President 
Rim  Young-sam  and  shout- 
ing: “Abolish  the  evil  law". 

Stung  by  the  swift,  secre- 
tive session,  opposition  MPs 
vowed  a prolonged  political 
confrontation.  About  100  held 
a sit-in  at  the  National  Assem- 
bly, wearing  black  ties  to  sig- 
nify what  they  called  the 
death  of  parliamentary  de- 
mocracy. Opposition  parties 
condemned  the  predawn  ses- 
sion as  a “coup  d’&tat  by  a 
civilian  government”. 


Kwon  Young-Gfl,  chief  of 
the  Federation  of  Democratic 
Unions,  and  several  other 
union  leaders  have  shaved 
their  heads  in  protest  at  the 
laws  and  have  begun  a hun- 
ger strike  In  a tent  pitched  In 
the  grounds  of  Seoul’s 
Myungdong  Cathedral  They 
said  a big  protest  rally  would 
be  held  at  the  weekend. 

A nationwide  strike  would 
be  a further  blow  to  South 
Korea’s  ailing  economy, 
which  is  expected  to  register 
a record  £12^  billion  trade 
deficit  this  year,  twice  that  of 
last  year.  Stock  prices  have 
plunged  to  the  lowest  level  In 
three  years. 

South  Korean  car  compa- 
nies produce  10,000  cars  a 
day,  4,000  of  which  are  des- 
tined for  overseas  markets. 

The  ruling  party  said  it  had 
to  act  unilaterally  because  op- 
position MPs,  who  do  not 
have  enough  votes  to  stop  the 
bills  from  becoming  law,  had 
blocked  the  assembly  from 
convening  last  week. 

Tbe  New  Korea  Party  con- 
trols 157  seats  in  tbe  299-mem- 
ber unicameral  National  As- 
sembly. Political  instability 
during  the  transition  from 
military  dictatorship  to  de- 
mocracy in  the  late  1980s 
spilled  over  Into  spontaneous 
labour  unrest,  crippling 
many  South  Korean  car 
plants.  — AP. 


Jail  term  brings 
‘sky  rage’  man 

down  to  earth 


Richard  Thomas 
In  Washington 


A MAN  who  assaulted  an 
air  steward  In  a fit  of 
“Sky  rage”  has  been 
jailed  for  four  years,  in  a case 
reflecting  airline  concerns 
that  violent  or  abusive  pas- 
senger behaviour  is  on  the 
rise. 

“This  is  a wake-up  caE," 
said  Ban  Drake,  a spokesman 
for  the  United  State's  attor- 
ney’s office  in  Savannah, 
Georgia,  where  the  trial  was 
held.  If  people  continue  to  do 
this  kind  of  thing  on  air- 
planes, they  will  be  looking  at 
stiff  sentences.” 

Flight  staff  unions,  which 
have  conducted  a months- 
kmg  campaign  to  highlight 
the  dangers  faced  by  cabin 
crews,  welcomed  the  tough 
sentence  handed  down  to 
Gary  Lougee,  aged  40. 

Jane  Goodman,  from  the 
Association  of  Professional 
Flight  Assistants,  said  the 
strict  sentence  “shows  that 
tolerance  for  tins  kind  of  be- 
haviour is  becoming  slimmer 
— as  it  should”. 

An  intoxicated  Lougee 
shoved  the  chief  stewardess 
on  a USAir  flight  from  Savan- 
nah to  Charlotte  against  a 
cabin  door  after  being  refused 
more  drink,  the  court  beard. 
He  was  also  ordered  to  pay 
the  airline  for  the  cost  of  turn- 
ing the  plane  round  to  hand 
him  over  to  police. 

Campaigners  said-  the  case 
highlights  the  increase  in  sky 
rage  cases,  fuelled  by  busier 
airports  and  aircraft  and  un- 
limited booze  at  high  altitude. 


“Most  passengers  don’t 
realise  that  one  drink  counts 
as  two  up  there;”  said  Ms 
Goodman,  in  another  case,  a 
drunken  passenger  attacked  a 
steward  because  the  steaks 
had  runout 

The  British  aviation  indus- 
try is  pushing  for  greater 
legal  controls  over  behaviour 
in  international  airspace. 

David  Stempler,  a Washing- 
ton-based passengers’  lawyer, 
blames  cut-backs,  by  cost-con- 
scious carriers  to  In-flight 
meals,  which  make  for  empty 
stomachs. 

On  at  least  two  airlines  — 
American  and  Alaska  — 
cabin  crew  are  equipped  with 
plastic  handcuffs  to  restrain 
excitable  customers.  More 
serious  than  the  danger  to  at- 
tendants is  the  potential 
threat  to  the  planes.  Drunken 
passengers  have  lunged  for 
emergency  exits,  according  to 
the  union  Cabin  Crew  89. 

Peter  North,  at  the  British 
Airlines  Representatives, 
said:  “In  one  sense  we’ve  been 
lucky.  No  one  has  opened  an 
emergency  door  at  30,000ft 
and  downed  an  aircraft  But 
something  could  happen,  and 
a plane  could  be  lost.” 

In  the  US  a number  of  high- 
profile  cases  have  led  to 
tougher  prosecutions  by  gov- 
ernment lawyers.  Last 
autumn,  on  a United  Airlines 
flight  from  Buenos  Aires  to 
New  York,  a wealthy  invest- 
ment banker,  Gerard  Finne, 
ran  amok  in  the  presence  or 
the  president  of  Portugal  and 
the  Argentinian  foreign  min- 
ister, pouring  drink  over  him- 
self and  dffpxatine  on  the 
business  class  drinks  trolley. 


UN  pact  to  tackle 
spread  of  deserts 


Owen  Bennett  Jon— 
in  i 


N international  agree- 
ment designed  to 
the  desertifi- 
cation of  arid  (and  after 
two  decades  of  deteriora- 
tion became  legally  binding 
yesterday. 

“In  many  countries  the 
productivity  of  the  soil  is 
rapidly  diminishing,"  said 

Arbo  Diallo,  of  the  secretar- 
iat for  the  United  Nations 
Convention  to  Combat  De- 
sertification. “People  have 
to  cultivate  more  and  more 
to  get  less  and  less  of  a 
harvest.” 

The  UN  estimates  that  de- 
sertification threatens  food 
and  water  shortages  for 
more  than  250  million 
people  living  on  surround- 
ing arid  or  semi-arid  land. 

Robert  Ryan,  a former 
diplomat  who  led  the 
United  States  delegation  to 
the  Rio  Barth  Summit,  said 
many  of  those  who  eked  out 
a living  on  drylands  in 
countries  such  as  Chad  and 
Burkina  Faso  have  had  to 
abandon  traditional 
lifestyles. 

Biodiversity  is  also 
threatened:  drylands  pro- 
vide habitats  for  wildlife 
and  are  estimated  to  supply 
the  ingredients  for  a third 
Of  the  plant-derived  drugs 
on  the  US  market. 


Historically,  drylands 
have  recovered  easily  after 
long  droughts,  but  today  a 
combination  of  over-cultiva- 
tion, deforestation  and  poor- 
irrigation  means  biological 
and  economic  productivity 

Is  lost  more  quickly. 

New  social  trends  such  as 
over-population,  the  de- 
cline ha  nomadic  lifestyles, 
unregulated  access  to  land 
and  refugee  crises  will  also 
make  tackling  desertifica- 
tion more  difficult. 

Developed  countries  have 
been  reluctant  to  commit 
resources,  fearing  that  the 
problem  will  be  a constant 
drain  on  their  finances. 

Specific  measures  to  stop 
desertification  include  in- 
troducing drought-resistant 
crops  and  encouraging  sus- 
tainable forestry  practices. 
A successful  scheme  in  Mali 
handed  over  public  land  to 
specific  communities  so  that 
they  had  an  interest  in  im- 
proving its  productivity. 

A Greenpeace  activist 
from  Tunisia,  Guizani  Han- 
noun,  said  the  convention 
lacks  resources.  “I  fear  we 
are  not  going  to  solve  the 
desertification  problem.” 

Arbo  Diallo  said  consid- 
erable political  will  is 
needed  but  he  remains  opti- 
mistic. “What  will  the 
people  from  west  Africa  do? 
Move  Into  France?  There  is 
no  alternative  to  tarfciVnp 
this  Issue.” 
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s’  pay  rises  fastest 


American  Notebook 


Director-worker  gap  is 
4 per  cent  wider,  says  TUC 


Alan  Jones 


THE  GAP  between 
the  pay  of  leading 
directors  and  their 
workers  has  grown 
by  4 per  cent  over 
the  past  year,  a new  report 
showed  yesterday. 

The  TUC  pointed  to  the  gap 
as  clear  evidence  that  the 
Greenbury  Committee’s 
reforms  to  curtail  excessive 
executive  pay  had  failed. 

The  TOC  report  Mind  The 


Gap,  claims  that  Greenbory's 
efforts,  which  followed  the 
outcry  over  “Bit  cat” 
has  had  no  impart  in  curbing 
rising  differentials  between 
the  boardroom  and  the 
floor.  Workers  at  the  bottom 
of  a company  are  not  suffi- 
ciently rewarded  in  relation 
to  those  at  the  top,  it  says. 

TUC  general  secretary  John 
Monks  said:  "Too  many  com- 
panies are  headed  by  Eben- 
ezer  Scrooges  hanging  on  to 
ail  they  can  while  their  Bob 
Cratchits  struggle  to  maiw 


ends  meet  AH  staff  in  a com- 
pany contribute  to  Us  perfor- 
mance and  while  roles  clearly 
differ,  interdependence  is  at 
the  heart  of  all  good  working 
relationships." 

The  TUC  called  for  em- 
ployee representatives  to  join 
companies’  remuneration 
committees. 

Meanwhile,  another  report 
out  today  shows  that  top  di- 
rectors were  given  an  infla- 
tion-basting average  pay  rise 
of  8.6  per  c eat  thfc  year.  Big 
bonus  payments  averaging 


12.8  per  cent  pushed  up  the 
rises,  while  salaries  Increased 

by  5.8  per  cent 
The  total  average  pay  of  top 
directors  jumped  to  SAOSftOO. 
Salaries  averaged  £304000  ex- 
cluding bonuses  and  benefits, 
according  to  pay  analysts  In- 
comes Data  Services  (IDS). 

Its  survey  of  1^300  directors’ 
oarnings  showed  huge  varia- 
tions, ranging  from  a 600  per 
I cent  rise  for  the  chief  execu- 
! tive  of  BSkyB  to  a 97.6  per 
cent  pay  cut  for  a director  of 
i the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland. 

According  to  IDS,  the  dra- 
matic rises  and  fans  were 
fainwi  by  fluctuations  in  bo- 1 
nus  payments. 

The  report  also  found  that 
62  of  the  top  250  companies 
listed  on  the  stock  market 
have  abandoned  their  share  I 
options  schemes  for  directors 


over  the  past  two  years.  Nine- 
teen directors  made  over 
£1  million  each  from  exercis- 
ing share  options  thin  year, 

says  the  report 
• Mare  than  150.000  finance 
jobs  could  be  axed  in  the  next 
five  years,  the  industry’s  lead- 
ing union  warned  today. 
writes  Dominic  Walsh. 

Insurance  jobs  are  most  im- 
mediately at  risk  because  of 
mergers  and  file  proliferation 
of  direct  selling  operations, 
said  the  Banking;  insurance 
and  Finance  Union  (BHU). 

Longer  term  threats  to 
banking  jobs  would  come 
from  new  technology  and 
liiyiy  banking;  resulting  in 
the  growth  of  unstaffed  “vir- 
tual branches”. 

Some  of  the  biggest  job 
Iqbsps  already  announced  are 
at  NatWest,  which  plans  to 


cut  10,000  jobs.  A.  similar 
number  are  at  risk  from  the 
merger  of  Lloyds  and  TSB. 

“One  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems facing  the  banking  in- 
dustry is  fiie  loss  of  faith  by 
the  major  banks  in  their  own 
high  street  branch  network.” 
said  Ed  Sweeney,  the  anion’s 
general  secretary. 

“The  more  the  hanks  cut 
their  high  street  presence  and 
undermine  person-to-person 
banking,  the  easier  it  is  for 
competitors  like  super- 
markets to  come  in  and  cream 
the  market. 

"We  want  to  see  moves  to 
improve  morale  in  the 
branches  and  a start  to 
recruit  more  permanent 
staff” 

Around  T30.000  jobs  have 
been  cut  from  fixe  industry 
over  the  last  seven  years. 


Clinton  puzzles 
over  pensions 


I verted  to  personal  accounts 


Mark  Tran 


THE  REAL  PICTURE/Aviation  pioneer  hopes  new  international  airport  will  give  a lift  to 
beleaguered  maintenance  division.  Photograph:  Don  McPhee/Words:  Geoffrey  Gibbs 
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FROM  the  earliest  days  of 
wood  and  canvas  biplanes. 


■ wood  and  canvas  biplanes, 
through  the  production 
frenzy  of  the  war  years  to  the 
mould-breaking  supersonic 
achievements  of  Concorde, 
Fflton  has  been  at  the  centre 
of  British  aircraft  production. 

Today  the  400-acre  site  four 
miles  north  of  Bristol  city 
centre  is  the  British  head- 
quarters of  the  four-nation 
Airbus  consortium. 

It  carries  out  the  design 
work  on  Airbus  wings  and  is 
involved  in  the  detailed  man- 


ufacture and  sub-assembly  of 
wings  and  fuselages  for  the 
aircraft 

But  aircraft  maintenance 
and  conversion  play  an 
equally  important  role  in 
ffaintaining  employment  at  a 
site  that  provides  work  for 
about  6,000  people  even  after 
the  cots  at  the  late  1980s. 

The  cavernous  seven-and-ar 
half-acre  hanger  (pictured) 
baHt  in  fixe  late  1940s  to  house 
the  short-lived  Brabazon  pro- 
ject and  houses  Airbuses 
sporting  toe  liveries  of  air- 


lines from  as  far  afield  as 
Egypt  and  Australia  — flown 
into  Fflton  for  heavy  servic- 
ing work  to  be  carried  out 

Fflton  entered  the  Airbus 
maintenance  p™  at  the  end 
afthecold  war  when  the  withr 
drawal  of  American  Fills 
from  Europe  left  a hole  in  its 
maintenance  workload.  Now 
it  has  moved  into  the  busi- 
ness of  converting  Airbus 
A300s  into  freight  carriers. 

The  first  conversion  is  due 
to  be  delivered  to  Channel  Ex- 
press early  next  year  and  the 


company  has  just  landed  an 
order  to  convert  a further  10 
secondhand  ABOQs  for  a US 
leasing  company. 

Founded  as  the  British  and 
Colonial  Aeroplane  Company 
in  1910 — the  year  after  Louis 
Bleriot  made  his  historic 
crossing  of  the  Channel  — Ffl- 
ton marked  its  debut  as  an 
aircraft  manufacturer  by  pro- 
during  die  Bristol  Baxkitel.a 
biplane  of  French  design. 

The  original  company  gave 
way  to  the  Bristol  Aeroplane 
Company  which  in  turn  split 


in  two — the  aero  engines  be- 
coming part  of  Rolls-Royce, 
the  aircraft  business  going  on 
to  form  part  of  what  became 
British  Aerospace. 

During  the.  second  world 
war,  when  employment  there 
was  measured  in  the  tens  cf 
thousands,  Ffltoo.  produced  file 
Blenheim  bomber.  Post-wax 
successes  included  fixe  Bristol 
Britannia  and  Concorde. 

In  between  came  toe  Braba- 
son.  an  eight-engine  monster 

rtf  a transatlantic  aidinpr. 

The  airfield  has  always 


been  a crucial  feature  of  the 
site  as  a whole.  Now  seriously 
under-used,  it  is  a hefty  over- 
head for  BAe’s  Loss-making 
maintenance  and  conversion 
business.  Partly  to  ease  that 
burden,  the  company  wants 
to  establish  a commercial  in- 
ternational airport  on  ^ air- 
field site. 

Flans  for  the  airport  were 
Mocked  by  fixe  Government 
following  a £1  million  public 
inquiry  earlier  fids  year,  but 
BAe  plans  to  challenge  the  de- 
cision in  the  High  CourL 


ONE  OF  the  sternest 
challenges  faring  Presi- 
ftent  Bill  Clinton  dur- 
ing his  second  term  is  what  to 
do  with  Borial  security,  the 
US’s  most  comprehensive 
social  programme  and  one  of 
its  most  successful  social 
experiments. 

Nearly  all  American  work- 
ers participate  in  social  secu- 
rity, which  encompasses  pub- 
lic : pensions,  disability 
insurance  and  other  benefits. 
Ninety-six  out  of  100  paid  jobs 
are  covered,  and  nearly 
everyone  can  anticipate 
drawing  social  security  bene- 
fits in  one  form  or  another 
upon  retirement  Nobel  prize- 
winning economist  Paul  Sam- 
uelson  opeg  praised  social  se- 
curity “because  we  are  all  in 
fixe  same  boat”. 

But  that  spirit  of  commu- 
nity could  fads  dramatically 
if  President  Clinton  adopts  a 
nwwnmimtotimi  from  Same 
members  of  an  advisory  com- 
mission appointed  in  1994  to 
look  at  social  security. 

The  13-member  oommlsslon  i 
was  asked  to  consider  a prob- 
lem similar  to  that  feeing  gov- 1 
em meats  in  Europe  and  I 
Japan:  that  caused  by  the; 
reduction  of  the  number  of  i 
workers  in  proportion  to  the  | 
number  of  retired  people! 

In  the  US,  by  2010,  three 
workers  will  be  supporting 
each  beneficiary.  By  2020,  the 
system  could  begin  to  pay  out 
more  than  it  collects.  It  win 
be  time  to  spend  the  surplus 
accruing  now,  when  the  rela- 
tively small  group  of  people 
born  daring  the  Depression 
retires  and  the  baby-boomers 
continue  to  pay  social  secu- 
rity taxes.  Even  if  the  ex- 
pected $3,300  billion 
(£2,025  bfllian)  surplus  accu- 
mulates as  envisaged,  the 
fond  will  be  exhausted  by 
2029. 

All  commission  members 
agree  to  at  workers  would  en- 
joy higher  returns  If  some  of 
the  money  were  invested  in 
shares  instead  of  government, 
which  averaged  an  annual 
return  of  23  per  cent,  against 
7 per  cent  for  shares. 

■ But  the  consensus  among 
the  13  commission  members 
breaks  down  at  this  point 
They  have  submitted  three 
proposals. 


uals  to  Invest  in  a wide  range 
of  financial  instruments. 
Under  this  plan,  nest  eggs 
could  end  up  very  different  to 
each  other. 

Economist  Sylvester 
Schieber,  who  favours  the 
more  far-reaching  scheme,  ar- 
gues that  it  would  allow 
people  to  “participate  folly  in 
tfr  jg  economic  miracle  we  call 
America”.  But  he  has  been 
sharply  criticised  by  other 
panel  members,  including  the 
three  union  representatives, 
who  assert  that  the  idea 
would  substitute  “an  extraor- 
dinarily high  degree  of  go-it- 
alone  individualism”  for  the 
“communal  solidarity”  of 
social  security. 

Federal  Reserve  chairman 
Alan  Greenspan  has  ex- 
pressed scepticism  about  the 
most  moderate  of  the  commis- 
sion’s proposals  — transfer- 
ring some  of  the  investments 
out  of  government  bonds  and 
Into  the  stock  market. 

In  a speech  after  the  one  in 
which  he  rocked  the  markets 
with  the  phrase  “irrational 
exuberance”,  Mr  Greenspan 
noted  that  such  a shift  of- 
money  from  bonds  to  shares 
might  not  even  “appreciate 
the  rate  of  return  on  social 
security  trust  fond  assets, 
and  to  whatever  extent  it  does 
would  likely  be  mirrored  by  a 
comparable  decline  in  the  in- 
comes of  private  pensions  and 
retirement  funds”.  He  hinted, 
however,  that  there  is  some 
merit  In  the  plan  to  divert 
payroll  taxes  into  individual 
savings  plans,  as  it  could  lead 
to  an  increase  in  savings  and 
investment 


THE  first  plan  would 
allo  w 40  per  cent  of  trust 
money  to  be  invested  in 
the  stock  market,  but  invest- 
ments would  be  managed  pas- 
sively by  an  independent 
board  to  follow  same  broad 
index  of  market  performance. 
&x  toe  other  two  schemes, 
workers  would  decide  for 
themselves  how  to  invest  a 
portion  affiie  trust  money. 

In  the  most  radical  of  the 
Ideas,  backed  by  five  mem- 
bers of  fixe  commission,  the 
present  scheme  would  be  ' 
replaced  by  a two-tier  system  , 
consisting  of  a federal  benefit  , 
and  “personal  security  ac- 1 
counts”.  The  government 
would  pay  aflat  benefit;  about 
half  the  average  benefit  now 
paid.  The  rest  would  be  di-l 


Predator  grabs 
Northern  Electric 


Shareholders’ 
leader  urges 
hasty  exit 
from  Costain 


Firing  powers  rejected 


Industrial  Correspondent 


CeOaWaston 
Industrial  Correspondent 


ONLY  two  of  the  original 
12  privatised  regional 
electricity  companies 
(RECs),  Southern  and  York- 
shire, remain  Independent, 
after  Northern  Electric  fell 
into  the  hands  of  an  Ameri- 
can predator. 

On  Tuesday  Northern  dra- 
matically lost  its  fight  to  hold 
off  a £782  million  bid  from  US 
power  company  CE  Electric. 
It  is  the  fourth  REC  to  be 
taken  over  by  a US  firm. 

The  two  remaining  compa- 
nies are  also  regarded  as  po- 
tential bid  targets. 

Seeboard,  Midlands  Elec- 
tricity and  London  Electricity 
are  already  In  US  bands.  East 
Midlands  is  subject  to  a bid 
from  fixe  Virginian  firm,  Do- 
minion Resources. 

Labour  energy  spokesman 
John  Battle  last  night  con- 
demned “merger  mania”  in 
the  electricity  industry.  “This 
multi-billioii-pound  spending 
spree  proves  how  profitable 
these  companies  have  become 
under  weak  and  ineffective 
Tory  regulation,”  he  said. 

CE  Electric  secured  its  vic- 
tory by  300/100  shares,  with 
acceptances  representing  603 
per  cent  of  Northern's  stock. 
CE  Electric  is  owned  by  Cat- 
Energy,  an  American,  power 
company,  and  Peter  Kiewit 
Sons,  a mining  business. 

In  the  tense  battle  which 
went  right  up  to  Tuesday’s 
deadline.  Northern  had 
pinned  its  hopes  of  retaining 
independence  on  an  unprece- 


dented eleventh  hour  inter- 
vention by  Prudential  insur- 
ance company,  a large  North- 
ern shareholder. 

Id  a move  to  block  CE’s  bid, 
the  Pru  was  reported  to  have 
Intervened  to  pick  up  nearly 
1 million  shares,  building  its 
stake  to  more  than  12  per 
cent,  and  to  have  persuaded 
two  other  shareholders  to 
withdraw  their  acceptance  of 
the  US  company’s  offer. 

But  the  die  appeared  to 
have  been  cast  on  Monday 
night,  when  the  Takeover 

Panel  rejected  Northern's  ap- 
peal against  an  of 

the  after  timetable.  The  panel 
decided  that  the  deadline 
should  be  lpm  on  Tuesday  in 
spite  of  Northern's  argument 
that  last  Friday  lunch  time, 
the  original  closing  timetable, 
should  be  adhered  to. 

At  that  tune  CE  Electric 
had  secured  wily  48.77  par 
cent  the  shares,  failing  to 
reach  a majority  holding. 

' The  American  company 
complained  the  bid  process 
had  been  distorted  by  North- 
I em's  broker,  BZW,  buying 
I shares  in  its  client  to  prevent 
it  falling  into  CE  Electric's 
I hands,,  as  it  was  legally  en- 
titled to  do. 

The  controversy  focused  on 
a £250.000  “performance”  fee 
paid  to  BZW  by  Northern. 
The  firm  did  not  admit  to  the 
Takeover  Panel  to  receiving 
this  until  a day  after  it  went 
Into  the  market  to  buy  North- 
ern shares,  prompting  the 
Panel  to  extend  the  deadline. 
After  that,  late  acceptances 
pushed  CE  Electric’s  holding 
over  50  per  cent. 


Tony  May 


THE  board  of  Costaln.  the 
I troubled  construction 


I troubled  construction 
group,  is  in  for  a rough  ride 

at  -today’s  extraordinary 
general  meeting. 

An  association  of  400  of 
fixe  company’s  15,000  long- 
suffering  shareholders  Is 
holding  a “Costain  Closing 
Down  Sale”  outside  the 
meeting. 

ATtsdafr  Stark,  chairman 
of  toe  association,  fears  the 
group  is  teetering  on  the 
brink  of  administration 
and  yesterday  urged  share- 
holders to  “take  your 
money  and  ran,  while  you 

still  can”. 

Shareholders  will  proba- 
bly be  .biddbxg  farewell  to 

chief  executive  Alan  LoveU, 
who  has  resigned  but  win 
stay  on  until  a successor  is 
found. 

Costain  was  already  well 
into  its  decline  when  Mr 
Lovell  joined  as  finance  di- 
rector in  1993.  It  made  a 
loss  that  year  of  £323  mil- 
lion, but  its  shares — worth 
£32  at  their  peak  in  the  late 
1980s — were  still  worth  £4 
each.  When  he  announced 
his  resignation  earlier  this 
month  the  shares  stood  sus- 
pended at  just  47p. 

Since  1980,  share  issues 
and  sell-offe  have  raised 
£700  million,  but  there  has 
been  no  dividend  since  1991. 

The  sale  of  the  US  coal 
business,  which  was  to  have 
eliminated  group  debt, 
raised  only  £30  iwilllnm  and 

the  outlook  remains  grim. 


Employers  have 

rejected  Government 
plans  to  create  a two- 
tier  system  of  employment 
protection  by  giving  small 
firms  greater  powers  to  fire 


'protection  from  unfair  dls- 1 
missal  could  create  recruit- ! 
ment  problems  for  small 
firms  and  potentially  sour 
relations  between  manage- 
ment and  workers,  he  said. 

"Rights  .of  employment  pro- 
tection should  be -available  to 
all  employees,  irrespective  of 


the  size  of  firm  In  which,  they 
work.”  Alternatives  to  toe 
Government  proposal  In- 
cluded arbitration  and  concil- 
iation. Dr  Peters  said. 

He  called  for  ”a  more 
effective  system  to  weed  out 
frivolous  or  unreasonable 
claims.”  . . 


MR  GREENSPAN  is  an 
expert  on  social  secu- 
rity. having  chaired 
an  earlier  panel,  in  1963,  that 
successfully  defused  an  ear- 
lier financial  crisis.  77m  Fed 
chairman  favours  raising  toe 
retirement  age  from  67,  the 
standard  which  under  cur- 
rent law  would  be  phased  in 
by  2027.  But  raising  the  retire- 
ment age  to,  say,  70  is  hardly 
politically  popular,  especially 
with  those  in  hard  manual 
work. 

There  are  other  options, 
none  of  them  any  easier  polit- 
ically. A 22  per  cent  increase 
in  payroll  tax.  on  top  of  the 
current  12.4  per  cent  paid  fry 
employers  and  employees, 
would  solve  the  entire  long- 
range  problem.  But  few  politi- 
cians have  the  stomach  to 
raise  such  taxes. 

Another  possibility  is  to  ex- 
tend coverage  to  the  3.7  mil- 
lion state  and  local  govern- 
ment employees  not  covered 
by  social  security.  This  would 
increase  revenues,  because 
most  of  these  people  would 
pay  into  the  system  as  their 
coverage  phased  into 
operation. 

There  Is.  in  fact,  much 
scope  for  tinkering  before  go- 
mg  down  fixe  privatisation 
road. 

In  an  eloquent  piece  for  the 
Washington  Post,  Professor 
Edward  Berkowitz  wrote;  ‘X 
for  one.  would  hesitate  to 
trade  in  social  security  for  a 
brave  new  world  of  individual 
freedom  in  which  I get  to 
steer  my  own  course.  The 
economies  of  scale  achieved 
by  the  programme  would  van- 
ish in  a cacophony  of  televi- 
sion commercials  In  which 
banks,  insurance  companies 
and  investment  houses  would 
" ponjpete  for  my  retirement 


The  proposal  to  exempt 
some  companies  from  unfair 
dismissal  legislation  came  as 

Government’s  deregulation 
task  force,  whose  job  it  is  to 
cut  the  amount  of  regulation 
with  which  businesses  most 
comply. 

New  staff  in  firms  with 
fewer  than  20  employees 
would  no  lpingpr  have  the 
right  to  bring  a claim  for  on-| 
fair  dismissal.  1 

But  a survey  by  the  British 
Chambers  of  Commerce* 
found  that  more  than  eight 
out  of  20  (83  per  cent)  employ- 
ers questioned  said  they  be- 
lieved the  current  two-year 
qualifying  period  for  employ- 
ees to  gain  protection  against 
arbitrary  sackings  was  cor- 
rect or  should  be  reduced. 
About  70  per  cent  erf  the  BCG’s 
200,000  members  employ 
fewer  than  20  people. 

The  survey,  due  to  he  pub- 
lished in  the  new  year,  con- 
sulted more  than  400  compa- 
nies employing  fewer  than  SO 
people. 

Dr  Ian  Peters,  BCC  deputy 
director-general,  said;  “While 
there  is  no  doubt  that  small 
flmw  shoulder  toe  burden  in 
cases  of  unfair  dismissal,  the 
creation  off  a -two-tier  system 
of  employment  protection 
would  be  undesirable  and 
counter-productive."  . ! 

Removing  new  employees’ 
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21  This  could  well  lead  to  a 

- weckfing(5) 

*3  Stops  open  revolt — any- 
way holds  off  for  a time  (9) 
25  Draw  a circle  around 
"Teetotal'',  plainly  amused 
(9) 

28  Returning  thanks  in  the 

evening,  having  enjoyed 
dinner?  (5) 

27  Spliced  rope— it's  seen  as 
the  answer  (7) 

28  Often  drilled  out  to  house  a 


Set  by  Crispa 


18  Caught  the  second  involved 
marackei{7) 

20  Learns  a new  way  to 
produce  a magazine  (7) 

22  Puts  up  Wtth  egghead  In  the 
auartsaaon^ 

23  Value  soft  grain  (5) 

24  Groom  about  to  be 
committed  to  prison  (5) 


1 SeB  the  loti  (7) 

5 There's  evidence  of  a leak. 
— read  the  paper  (7) 

. 9 The  German  includes 
service  and  repains  (5) 

.10  Fruft  popular  as  missiles  (9) 
1 1 The  person  checking 
prices,  not  forms  (9) 


shows  sense  (5) 

13  Interrogate  cook  (5) 

19  No  longer  an  individual  to 
esteem,  thatfs  dear  (S) 

18  Study  before  race  meeting  (9) 
-19  Adance  where  some  ‘ 

• university  montumed  on  ' 
another  (5) 


1 Tbton  heath  getting 
confused  (7) 

2 Fletcher,  a man  ofthe 
chureh{9) 

3 Children  dispute  (5) 

4 Angerwtth  manufacturers  of  ^ohrtt°"  toinunuw 
certain  ckrthing(0) 

9 A way  to  show  off  in  flight  (5) 

« Continental  princess  who 
made  her  mark?  (9) 

7 Rose-lover  In  aflap— his 
roses  are  mildewed  (S) 

3 Far  from  mean  (7) 

14  Treating  one’s  soles  can 
bring  ease®) 
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